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This Month's 


Grace Semple Burlingham, of St. Louis, is a 
vice-president of Girl Scouts, Inc., and a member 
of the national Executive Committee and Program 
Committee. She has been active in Girl Scouting 
for many years. 

An instructor in language at the Rochester 
School, Clara A. Hamel is in charge of the Scout 
work for girls in that school. 

From the Brisbane, Australia, School for the 
Deaf, Dorothy Kissick, a teacher and leader of 
Girl Guides, sends delightful letters describing 
activities in Queensland. 

Mildred Nicol, a teacher at Scranton, attended 
the Progressive Education Convention held in 
Washington in February, and made notes from 
which she compiled the present résumé. 

The Abstracts of Scientific Studies this month 
were prepared by Dr. Ruth P. Guilder and Dr. 


Contributors 


Fritz Heider of the Clarke School Research De- 
partment. 

The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake, has long cherished as an 
important contribution to the work of deafness 
prevention the project she outlines here. 

Helen G. Smith described in the March Votta 
Review the gift shop which she conducted in Ma- 
jorca until the depression forced her return to 
America. She is now living in Pennsylvania. 

The contribution in Four and a Half Senses is 
by Elizabeth Chambless, a teacher of lip reading 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Mary Wotkyns lives in Waterbury, Conn. 

Arthur B. Lord is Superintendent of Special 
Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

A clergyman living in Bedfordshire, England, 
Arthur Hedley has sent a number of contribu- 
tions to the Votta Review. 


























Jacksonville Convention 


LL those interested in the education of the deaf will wish to attend the 
twenty-ninth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 17 to 22, 1935. The Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates will cooperate with the Convention in providing 
a stimulating program. All are invited to spend June 17 at St. Louis, where 
demonstrations will be given by the faculty of Central Institute, and the 
business meeting of the Progressive Oral Advocates will be held. 


Reservations for rooms in the Illinois school are now being accepted 
in the order applications are received. The rates for the entire time are: 
rooms, $5 per person; meals, $7 per person. An advance deposit of $1 will 
be requested for each reservation. 


Special rates are offered by the New Dunlap Hotel at from $1.50 for 
a single room without bath to $5 for a double room with twin beds and 
bath. The New Pacific Hotel offers rates from $1.25 to $2. All inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. D. T. Cloud, Managing Officer, the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 


D 


Call for the Annual Meeting of the 


Association 


HE Forty-fifth Annual Meeting (Business Session) of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at the School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, during the week 

of June 17, 1935. The day and hour will be announced later. 


The special business will be the election of four directors to serve 
three years in place of those whose term of office expires in 1935, namely, 
Frank M. Driggs, E. McK. Goodwin, A. C. Manning, and O. M. Pittenger; 
and one to serve three years in place of John D. Wright, who resigned in 
1934. In accordance with a provision of the constitution, nominations for 
the office of director must be made in writing and received by the President 
and the Secretary not less than thirty (30) days before the date of the annual 
meeting. Only active members (those whose dues are paid for the current 
year) and life members may vote at this election. 


Other business matters, such as the reports of officers, may be con- 
sidered. 
E. A. Gruver, President 
T. C. Forrester, Secretary. 
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Girl Scouting and the Deaf Girl 


By Grace SEMPLE BURLINGHAM 


HEREVER a Girl Scout troop of 
W blind, or crippled, or deaf girls 

is playing the Girl Scout game 
according to the rules, especially where 
wise leaders are seeing to it that blind and 
seeing Scouts, deaf and hearing, crippled 
and normal play together, there these chil- 
dren are being helped to gain one of the 
rights defined in “The Handicapped 
Child”* as 


“* * * a life * * * which is full day 
by day with those things which make 
it worth while—with comradeship, love, 
work, play, laughter and tears; a life 
in which these things bring constantly 
increasing growth, richness, release of 
energies, joy in achievement.” 


That is, where leaders are giving their 
girls the regular Girl Scout program, 
holding high standards of accomplish- 
ment for both the physically handicapped 
and the physically sound. 

What especial contributions does Girl 
Scouting offer the deaf girl that the right 
quoted above may be hers more abun- 
dantly? They have been defined recently 
both by the principal of the Austine 
School for the Deaf, who is also leader of 
the School’s Girl Scout troop, and by a 
young Girl Scout in a mid-west city, who 
is totally deaf. Mrs. Burbank wrote: 


“There are certain qualities that the 
deaf need particularly, and frequently 
lack, and which Scouting develops: 
Initiative, poise, alertness. There are 
some undesirable qualities that the deaf 
are prone to exhibit which Scouting 
*From “A Bill of Rights for the Handicapped 

Child,” ‘‘The Handicapped Child,’’ one of the reports 


of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 
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helps to eliminate: morbidness, intro- 
version, physical inertia. 
“The contacts and _ contests with 


normal girls have helped them (the 
Girl Scouts in the Austine troop) to 
forget their handicap and rejoice in 
their abilities. Self pity has been re- 
placed by self-confidence. The outdoor 
activities have been extraordinarily 
salutary for both their minds and their 
bodies. And the other activities to- 
gether with the work for badges have 
given them very valuable vocational di- 
rection, * *' *'* 


“There is a tendency among leaders 
and examiners to make allowances for 
the deaf. This seems to me to defeat 
one of the great purposes, which is to 
cultivate a sense of normalcy and the 
feeling of satisfaction in being able 
to compete with the hearing in spite of 
their handicap.” 


The Girl Scout leaders in an Ohio City 
asked recently the highest award in Girl 
Scouting for one of their Girl Scouts. 
“The most outstanding girl with whom I 
have come in contact,” her leader wrote. 
The girl, seventeen, totally deaf since the 
age of five, was an honor student in a 
large high school. She was reported as 
unusually alert in games and folk danc- 
ing, as taking part with credit in all 
school and Scout affairs, as unusually 
popular and helpful in her Girl Scout 
troop, and successful in training younger 
Girl Scouts. To an adult friend this girl 
wrote recently: 

“You have no idea of how much the 

Girl Scouts have meant and mean to 

me. Because of my hearing I have not 
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been able to take a very active part in 
school affairs; but in Scouting I have 
been able to take part in so many 
things because people help me _ so 
much and allow me to help them. My 
dearest friends are those who belong 
to the Girl Scouts, and I believe that 
every girl who does not have her chance 
in other activities should join the 
Scouts, for in Scouting she has a 
chance to work her way up as I have 
been able to do. I hope to make 
Scouting part of my life work if not all 
of it.” 


It is interesting to note, reviewing 
figures of four years ago, that the number 
of Girl Scout troops in schools for the 
deaf has increased from 22 known on 
September 1, 1931, to 37 on April 1, 
1935. The national Girl Scout organi- 
zation has information also of 3 troops 
which include in their membership girls 
of different physical handicaps: The 
William S. Baer School in Baltimore, 
Maryland; Winfield Scott School in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; School for the 
Deaf and Blind, in Pasay-Rizal, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Efforts to determine the number of 
deaf and hard of hearing girls working 
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and playing in regular troops—that is, 
troops of normal girls—have failed. It 
is probable that the number is consider- 
able. 

The national Girl Scout organization 
urges that every woman who undertakes 
the great responsibilities, and the equally 
great opportunities, of leadership of a 
troop of physically handicapped girls 
should possess in reasonable degree quali- 
ties and experience which may be defined 
as follows: 


, Above the average fineness of char- 
acter, sense of responsibility, patience, 
enthusiasm. 

A wholesome attitude toward physical 
disability. 

Some Girl Scout training and ex- 
perience with a regular troop. 

Adequate knowledge of the particular 
limitations, possibilities, and psychology 
of her girls’ handicap. 


The opinion of a woman of the experi- 
ence of Mrs. Burbank* on the qualities 
essential for the leader of a deaf troop 
will be of especial interest to readers 

(Continued on page 306) 
*Mrs. Edith Burbank, Principal of the Austine 


School for the Deaf, Brattleboro, Vermont, and cap- 
tain of the School troop. 
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Girl Scouting in the Rochester School 


By Ciara A. HAMEL 


adventure for girls at the Rochester 

School for the Deaf. It was a new 
adventure not only for the girls but also 
for the captain. Together they became 
Girl Scouts on March 20, 1928, when Miss 
Teresa Carter, a member of the national 
Girl Scout staff, invested them. Thus 
Troop 51 started along the Scout Trail 
with twenty-four girls enrolled. Without 
a doubt the spirit of cooperation that pre- 
vailed within the troop, between the school 
and the troop, and the Rochester Girl 
Scout Headquarters and the troop, ac- 
counts for the success of the adventure. 

Troop 51’s first year in Scouting was 
much like a baby’s first year. It became 
acquainted with its own organization and 
its functions, and, although by no means 
self-sufficient, began to make itself felt. 
So it was that its first birthday was cele- 
brated with all the pomp and joy of that 
of a one-year-old. Although succeeding 
birthdays have been recognized, none has 
been felt to mark achievement equal to 
that of the first year. 

Each year the enrollment has increased 
until this year there are forty-five in the 
troop. This has necessitated dividing the 
troop into two groups which meet on al- 
ternate weeks. Membership in Scouting is 
voluntary, and, with very few exceptions, 
girls who have decided to drop Scouting, 
after a year or more in it, have returned 
after several months’ absence. Girls are 
given the opportunity of becoming Scouts 
each fall when the school year begins. 
No special effort has been made to urge 
them to join, for it is apparent it isn’t 
necessary. With this policy the spirit of 
Scouting in the troop is kept fresh and 
spontaneous. 

The Court of Honor* meets in the fall 
after school begins and plans the pro- 
gram up to the first of the year. Another 


S: years ago, Scouting was a new 


Court of Honor meeting after the holidays 
plans for the remaining months of the 
school year. In planning the program 
for the year the following questions are 
considered : 

1. What is the girl’s present rank in 
Scouting and what, therefore, is her next 
requirement? Since all new Scouts enter 
the troop in the fall, there are usually 
groups working on the same _ require- 
ments; the new group beginning Second 
Class, the second year group continuing 
Second Class, and those who are Second 
Class working on badges and First Class. 
Practically all of the Second Class in- 
struction has been given by First Class 
Scouts, and the First Class and badge 
instruction, by the captain or some one 
who has specialized in the requirements. 


2. What special activities are to be 
carried out? These activities include 
hikes, parties, Courts of Awards and 
camp week-ends. The nature of the hike 
or party and the time for it are decided 
upon, final arrangements being made 
near the date set for it. A week-end 
at camp has become a tradition. For 
the last four years the troop has gone 
to the Girl Scout Camp at Soduc, New 
York, in either the spring or the fall, thus 
ending or beginning the year’s program 
with the most important event on the 
troop’s calendar. 


3. What community service can be 
done? Effort in this field is usually con- 
centrated upon a Christmas project; 
namely, making scrapbooks for children 
in hospitals, making toys and providing 


*The Court of Honor is the heart of the troop. 
It is the form of representative government by 
which Girl Scouts manage their own affairs.""—Girl 
Scout Handbook. 

“Patrols are the small permanent groups of from 
four to eight girls, into which every Girl Scout troop 
is divided. * * The patrols and the Court of 
Honor form the patrol system, the prime thing that 
distinguishes all branches of the Scout movement 
from other organizations of youth.’—Patrols and 
Their Court of Honor, published by Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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a tree for a family of children, or mak- 
ing up baskets for a needy family. Other 
opportunities present themselves through 
the local headquarters. 


4. What types of handicraft are the 
girls interested in? One year each patrol 
decided on a certain craft. One made 
leather articles; another, articles out of 
oil cloth; a third, articles out of paper 
and cloth; and the fourth painted tiles. 
Sometimes the handicraft can be com- 
bined with the community service proj- 
ect. This year the girls are going to 
attempt puppets, with the hope of de- 
veloping some “shows” that will provide 
entertainment for the primary children in 
the school. 


5. How can the troop raise money? 
Although the troop is sponsored by the 
school, which pays the annual registra- 
tion fee for each girl, there are many 
demands for money to pay for parties, 
badges and equipment. Money for these 
things is raised by the troop in various 
ways. The weekly dues are very small, 
but, accumulated through the year, pro- 
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vide a convenient sum for badges for 
girls who cannot afford to pay for them. 
Additional money has been raised by an 
entertainment given by the girls. The 
programs for these “frolics” include 
dances, original skits and Scout demon- 
strations. Last year the sale of Christ- 
mas cards was undertaken and proved to 
be so profitable that it was decided to 
raise money in this way again this year. 


It is obvious to anyone after read- 
ing the above that the year’s program 
for a troop of deaf girls is in no way 
different from that of a troop of hearing 
girls. There may be, however, a ques- 
tion on the first point discussed; namely, 
the work on Scout requirements. The re- 
quirements for the successive ranks as 
given in the Girl Scout Handbook are 
passed without any changes or exceptions. 
The proficiency badges are, likewise, 
passed without changes by certified ex- 
aminers. Badges like the Minstrel and 
the Musician are among the very few 
which deaf girls cannot obtain, but there 
are so many badges that can be earned 
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that the lack of these few is not greatly felt. 

One outstanding event that promises to 
be annual has not been mentioned in the 
program planning for the year, because 
it is an occasion planned for the Scouts 
rather than by the Scouts. It is the 
Scout Banquet arranged by the superin- 
tendent of the school and his wife for all 
Boy and Girl Scouts. By recognizing 
and applauding the achievements of both 
troops in this way, they very definitely 
endorse Scouting. 


The troop not only follows a program 
like that of any hearing troop, but it also 
participates in the District Courts of 
Awards. Upon one occasion the troop 
presented the Registration Ceremony. At 
other times several of the girls have taken 
part in the program with dance numbers. 


Scouting is a very satisfactory under- 
taking. Being satisfactory, it shows some 
profitable results and, in the eyes of the 
captain, some very gratifying returns. I 
should like to mention some of these 
“returns.” One of the girls, a First Class 
Scout, who during the past year gradu- 
ated and returned to her home in Elmira, 
New York, has become lieutenant of a 
troop of hearing girls in Elmira. She 
prepares girls for the Tenderfoot test and 
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participates in the various activities of 
the troop and of the local association. 
She has no usable hearing, so depends 
entirely upon lip-reading when communi- 
cating with hearing people. Having be- 
come deaf when she was four years old, 
she has intelligible speech. These two 
facts enable her to work and play with 
ease in a troop of hearing girls. 


Another girl, a First Class Scout and 
Golden Eaglet, has been made lieutenant 
of the Rochester School for the Deaf troop 
this year in recognition of her able as- 
sistance in instructing girls in the Tender- 
foot and Second Class requirements. She 
is an enthusiastic Girl Scout and has 
showed by her willingness to teach the 
other girls that the achievement of awards 
is not her ultimate ambition. 

What better incentives can one find 
for promoting Girl Scouting than these? 
“T still try to do my good turn daily,” 
wrote a former Scout of the troop. “I'll 
keep on just the same,” said a Scout who 
was unable to achieve the award she de- 
sired. With these tributes to Girl Scout- 
ing I conclude, assured that if Scout- 
ing offers a vital program for the hearing 
girl, it offers one even more vital for the 


deaf girl. 








SUPPER ON THE BRAGH GE. SCOUTS FROM THE ROCHESTER SCHOOL 






T CAMP BEECHWOOD 
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Girl Guides in Australia 


As Described in Personal Letters to the Volta Bureau from a Teacher 
at the School in Brisbane, Queensland 


By Dorortny Kissick 


August 4, 1933. 
HE mother of one of my pupils and 
I have just completed training as 
Girl Guide Captains and will start 
with the deaf girls at the beginning of the 
new term. The blind girls have already 
been enrolled and have been honored by 
an inspection by the Governor. Our Gov- 
ernor is a very important person, the rep- 
resentative of the King, that is, equal to 
your Vice President. The Guard of Honor 
and the inspection of the Guides went with- 
out a hitch, but I didn’t feel so comfortable 
when I had to show the Governor how well 
my class read. In the first place, a guide 
uniform feels very out of place in a class- 
room, and in the second place, I was so 
nervous that I became tongue-tied. For- 
tunately, the class were not tongue-tied, and 
really excelled themselves. Although they 
are only third-year children, nearly all 
visitors can understand them. I have been 
using readers based on the Nursery 
Rhymes and the Ring o’ Roses series, “For 
the Sixes,” which they enjoy very much. 
We must differ from your schools, I think, 
in that our reading and language compre- 
hension is in advance of our speech and 
speech reading. 

I enjoy the Votta REviEw very much, 
gaining many useful hints from it and en- 
joying the humor of the “Teacher Across 
the Hall.” How well she understands deaf 
children! 

August 13, 1934. 

I am on midwinter vacation in the north 
again, and the weather is gloriously warm, 
much warmer than Brisbane. The straw- 


berries and mangoes are ripe now... .. 

There is to be a Conference of teachers 
of the deaf in Melbourne in January. We 
are looking forward to it very much, as we 
practically never see teachers from other 
The Principal from the Sydney 


schools. 


school paid us a visit just before the vaca- 
tion. That is the first time in eight years 
that he has seen any school but his own. 

Just before the Conference, there is to 
be a Girl Guide Camp, as Sir Baden- 
Powell and his wife are to visit Australia. 
The Deaf Guides are going ahead now. 
About twelve have passed their Tenderfoot 
test and are going on for Second Class. 
They enjoy Guiding very much. We are 
having a “hut” opened in September. It 
is not a real hut, being the old isolation 
ward, which is situated in the maid’s quar- 
ters, but it is a nice big room, and will 
serve the purpose. There will be a garden 
party on the opening day. Our grounds 
will be perfect for a party then, because 
the bougainvillea will be out and the 
orange begonia will be running riot over 
the joy-wheel pavilion. 

We have a glorious new playground at 
the bottom of the grounds now. Jungle- 
gym was moved over; a slide, two swings, 
a swinging boat, four see-saws and a swing- 
ing horse were added; the fence and sheds 
were taken from the swimming pool and a 
new hurricane fence put around it. So 
now from the school veranda we have an 
uninterrupted view down our grounds and 
across to the river. 

The boys got a new slide, too, and it has 
a hump in it, so the girls think it greater fun 
than theirs. We thought we would have a 
gold mine in it, selling slides on Sports 
Day, but alas! it rained bucketsfull. We 
had our fete on the veranda, and had to run 
the races off the following Monday. Some 
of the children had left for home, and they 
will be disappointed when they return and 
find that the races are over. 

February 21, 1935. 

There is great excitement here at pres- 
ent. My class “hearing aid” has at last 
materialized, and so there are eight very 
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joyous little children. They all declare 
they can hear, but I “ha’ ma doots.” Two 
definitely can... .. 


March 10, 1935. 


I think I told you of the Conference. To 
tell of the Guide Camp would be impos- 
sible, there was so much of it, and it was 
all so thrilling. We are having weekly 
broadcasts of it at present, so country 
guides may hear about it, but even in 
those we find we can give only the skeleton. 
So I shall just tell you of one little bit, the 
Extension Party. When I arrived in Mel- 
bourne for the Centenary Guide Rally, 
there was a letter there asking me to get in 
touch with the Commissioner for Exten- 
sions, Miss Alison Campbell. On the offi- 
cial program for the week was listed, “Sat- 
urday, 5th January, 2:30 P. M., Extension 
Guides’ Party. Lady Baden-Powell will 
be present.” It was to be in the saddling 
paddock of the Moonee Valley race course. 
At the same time, on the course itself, Mrs. 
Storrow was to take the salute during the 
march-past of all Guides. Never was there 
such a wet day as Saturday. Twenty 
Queenslanders had chartered a bus, so we 
at least arrived at the course dry. My lieu- 
tenant and I immediately went to the mem- 
bers’ refreshment room, to which the Ex- 
tension Party had been hastily transferred. 
There were only one or two Extension 
Guides there, but soon they began to ar- 
rive: the blind, the crippled, the bed-ridden, 
and two deaf. I was busy talking to some 
blind Rangers, getting hints for the Queens- 
land Blind Post Ranger Company-to-be, 
when there was a call for Guiders and 
“barloos” to form a guard of honor for 
the Chief Guide. We did not stand very 
straight, though, as, some distance away, 
we could see Lady Baden-Powell talking 
with Lady Chauvel. Suddenly we sprang 
to attention, straightened our ranks and 
saluted, for our eyes had caught the grey 
of Mrs. Storrow’s uniform. She did not 
inspect us; we inspected her, asking about 
her uniform, fingering her badges and in- 
quiring about their symbolism. 


Presently, she took her place with Lady 
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Chauvel on the saluting base, which had 
been moved into the covered way behind 
one of the stands, and the march past be- 
gan. Such wet Guides, but all smiling! 
Lady Baden-Powell had been kidnapped 
into the next room to give a broadcast. The 
Extension Party, however, was so cheery 
that it got mixed up with the broadcast 
even through a brick wall, so presently she 
appeared, and, with her, the chief’s flag. 
She had a word for each member of the 
guard of honor as she passed down the 
ranks, and a personal word it was, too. She 
remembered that she had met us at the 
Queensland Rally in December, at the 
Guiders’ Party the previous Wednesday, 
etc. Then she went to speak to each of the 
Extension guides in turn. The guard of 
honor broke up, and accidentally I learned 
that there were two deaf guides present. 
Duty to the blind was forgotten. To the 
deaf I went, and there I stayed. Lady 
Baden-Powell had written a message to 
them, but I descended to finger spelling. 
The room was crowded, people were mill- 
ing around, the light was poor, and here 
were two girls whom I had taught in a be- 
ginners’ class seven years ago! We had 
lots to say! Presently, I heard a voice say, 

“How quickly she goes,” and another 
said, 

“But we do not pause between words 
when we talk; neither need she in spell- 
ing.” Then the second voice added, 

“Do tell me what you are talking about,” 
and I looked up to see Hon. Heather Baden- 
Powell at my elbow. I interpreted for her 
and her sister for a moment or two, remem- 
bering there is a Baden-Powell in England 
who coaches teachers of the deaf, yet not 
daring to ask if he were a relative. 


The next evening I had tea with Miss 
Alison Campbell, who was disturbed that 
there was no deaf guide company in Mel- 
bourne. Next day the Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Teachers of the Deaf be- 
gan, so I promised I would broach the 
subject of deaf guides. However, the Mel- 
bourne Superintendent, in his talk of the 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Summer School in Toronto 


HE American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will sponsor a summer school 
for teachers of the deaf, in cooperation 
with the University of Toronto, July 2- 
August 9, 1935. The session will be under 
the direction of Oscar M. Pittenger, Ph. D. 
Through the generosity of Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, the courses which were 
to have been presented at Frankfort, Michi- 
gan, have been cancelled, and Central In- 
stitute will lend its support to the Associa- 
tion’s program, the Association reciprocat- 
ing in 1936. 
The following courses have been ar- 


ranged : 


Educational Psychology. Advanced course, 
which pre-supposes a foundation in elementary 
psychology. The emphasis will be placed on the 
nature and direction of learning rather than on 
the physiological aspects of the subject. The dif- 
ferent types of learning and some general prin- 
ciples which seem to apply to all learning will 
come under discussion. The handicap of deaf- 
ness to the learning process will be considered, 
and throughout the course the problems and dif- 
ficulties peculiar to the deaf child will be kept 
in mind. What seem to be the modern trends in 
the education of the deaf will receive some con- 
sideration. 

Text: Burton, “The Nature and Direction of 


Learning.” 
—0O. M. Pirrencer, Ph.D. 


The Elements of Speech. A study of techniques 
to develop speech in the deaf child, from the 
consciousness of breath and of vibration to the 
production of speech through imitation and prac- 
tice under intelligent guidance. A thorough study 
of the formation of the sounds in our language, 
and a functional knowledge of the Northampton 
Vowel and Consonant Charts will be given. 

—Racuet Dawes Davies. 


The Teaching of Speech. Speech considered 
psychologically as oral language on the part of 
the pupil, and analytically from the teacher’s 
viewpoint, with approximation to the normal, both 
in thinking and in expression, as the goal. Va- 
rious techniques and methods to insure smooth- 
ness and ease in speech, such as work on all the 
combinations of consonants occurring in our lan- 
guage; syllabification in speech, rhythm, empha- 
sis and accent, and a thorough study of our 
words and speech from a phonetic standpoint 


will be considered. If it seems desirable, Visible 
Speech or the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
or both, will be added. 

—Racuet Dawes Davies. 


Language Development for the Deaf. Primary 
and Lower Intermediate Grades. The presenta- 
tion and discussion of methods of teaching ele- 
mentary oral and written composition with em- 
phasis on classroom practice. The development 
of natural language based on sentence structure, 
development of language principles according to 
grades, correction of typical errors, and the 
presentation of material and the application of 
general principles of education and psychology 
to the teaching of language to the deaf. 

Texts: Buell, “Outline of Language for Deaf 
Children,” Book I. Sheridan, “Speaking and 
Writing English; New Method in Composition.” 

—Muiprep A. Grout. 


Methods of Teaching English. Upper Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Grades. The development 
of oral and written English, with emphasis on 
the presentation and development of language 
principles, including fundamentals of grammar, 
diagnosis of errors and methods of correction, all 
forms of composition, word study, appreciation 
and study of literature of the grades. Classroom 
practice will be explained and developed through 
discussions, followed by oral and written reports 
on assignments. 

Texts: Buell, “Outline of Language for Deaf 
Children, Book II.” Sheridan, “Speaking and 
Writing English; Daily Life Language Series,” 
Books I, II and III. 

—Mivprep A. Grout. 


Acoustic Training and Techniques for Hearing 
Aids. Factors involved in hearing, conservation 
of hearing, measurement and utilization of resid- 
ual hearing. Methods of acoustic training, stim- 
ulation, development of voice quality. Creating 
a hearing vocabulary. Lectures, readings, Jabora- 
tory practice. Demonstrations of techniques with 
a class of hard of hearing children. A three 
weeks’ course, the first half of the term. 

—Mary E. Numpers. 


Speech Reading. Practical course, presenting 
methods for teaching speech reading to four com- 
mon but widely varying types: adult, hard of 
hearing child, totally deafened child and con- 
genitally deaf child. A three weeks’ course, fol- 
lowing the three weeks’ course in acoustic training. 

—Luta M. Bruce. 


In addition to the courses offered above, 
the courses of the Extension Summer 
School of the University will be open to 
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ECONOMICS BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, WHERE ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
SCHOOL CLASSES WILL BE HELD 


teachers who are eligible. Because of uni- 
versity regulations, only one such course 
may be elected. 

There will be demonstrations and round 
table discussions. 

There will be a tuition fee of $35 and a 
registration fee of $5. Registrations should 
be made through Dr. O. M. Pittenger, 
“Questover,” Albany, Indiana. 

Rooms may be rented in the college resi- 
dences for $4.50 a week, which includes 
maid service and in some cases use of 
kitchenettes. Meals may be had very rea- 
sonably in the neighborhood. Lunches are 
served in the college dining room. Living 
expenses will probably be from $10 to $12 
a week. 

Toronto is an ideal city in which to com- 
bine a vacation with work at a great uni- 
versity. It is an important educational 
and art center, and it offers a summer play- 
ground of many attractions. Along the 
shores of Lake Ontario are miles of beau- 
tiful bathing beaches. There are 118 parks 
in the city. The beautiful Toronto Islands, 
the largest recreation grounds in the world, 
are a mile south, and are accessible by 


ferry. Along Lake Ontario is a fine water 
front boulevard. 

Toronto is from 11% to 14 hours by rail 
from New York, Washington, Cincinnati, 
or Chicago. It is only 85 miles from 
Niagara Falls and 100 miles from Buffalo. 
The trip from Niagara Falls may be made 
by boat, a wonderful two and a half hour 
sail. Those who drive their own cars will 
find that details of motor travel have been 
simplified as far as possible for the benefit 
of tourists. No Canadian motor license is 
required of persons entering Canada for a 
90 days’ stay. United States citizens must 
have the State license card for the car they 
are driving. The passing of the customs 
takes but a few minutes, and the officials 
are kind and courteous. No birth certificate 
or head tax is required. 

The University of Toronto is situated in 
Queen’s Park, not far from the Parliament 
buildings. The University has been most 
generous in throwing open its doors to As- 
sociation summer school students. A build- 
ing has been set aside for their use, and the 
library, museum, and residence halls will 
all be available. 
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The Progressive Education Convention 
A Worm’s Eye View 


By Mivprep NIcou 


on: consciousness; con- 
cepts ; contrasts ; conservation ; 
confusion—a_ very’ little; con- 
tentment—not too much; and confidence 
—all you can get; these comprise a few of 
the cons in conference as I saw them 
at the Washington convention of the 
Progressive Education Association. They 
provide me with an educational experi- 
ence I should have been sorry to miss. 
Shake them up all together and you have 
a concoction as delightful and stimulat- 
ing as any you have ever known. I 
should say ] have ever known—I am not 
sure about you. 

Progressive Educators form a challeng- 
ing and distinguished group of men and 
women. They give the effect of clearing 
the space about them and hitting straight 
for the mark. They are chatty, too, 
like the famous green benchers of St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Probably the simi- 
larity is due to the dedication to a com- 
mon aim, whether it be the pursuit of salt 
air, sea, and sunshine, or the _attain- 
ment of a teaching ideal. 

I returned from the convention with a 
renewed consciousness that there is defi- 
nitely something doing in modern edu- 
cation. Are we doing it? Not unless we 
have an activity school with an unre- 
stricted activity program. The word 
“activity” has been worn quite thin and 
has been widely misinterpreted. We may 
have an alleged activity program which 
Doctors Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, or Zir- 
bes will tell us is not an activity pro- 
gram at all. Shame on us! A program 
of child participation, self expression, 
creative expression, in constructing, paint- 
ing, drawing, dramatizing, exploring— 
which is finely correlated with reading, 
speech reading, writing, and _ speech, 
numberwork and the other sciences— 


has learning as its natural outcome. 
Learning by doing is not wholly a new 
idea to us teachers of the deaf. This 
type of correlated natural learning pro- 
gram is of tremendous importance to us 
in that is is peculiarly applicable and 
especially adaptable to our needs. 

We may have to revise our concepts of 
educational values, set up a new hypothe- 
sis, form new postulates, new criteria; we 
may have to scrap some of our old curric- 
ula, banish our text books, clarify our 
thought, and, in slang words, be prepared 
to go right off the deep end. If you say, 

“I can’t have an activity program in 
my room because my desks are screwed 
down,” Miss Laura Zirbes, of Ohio State 
University, will answer you. 

“No, it is not your desks that are 
screwed down; it is your ideas. Get those 
ideas of yours loosened up and the desks 
will take care of themselves.” 

And let me warn you about a remark 
like the following, which places you 
more accurately than any of the others: 
“There just isn’t time to let my pupils 
model make, draw, dramatize and to get 
my. work done.” 

“Your work!” shrieks Miss _ Zirbes, 
“What is your work? What time are you 
saving, and what are you saving it for? 
If you are teaching the child to accept 
responsibilities, face problems, meet new 
situations intelligently, in short, to think! 
—then this is your work, my dear. You 
have no other.” 

The motivated, flexible, pupil-made pro- 
gram of the new education offers a sharp 
contrast to the crystalized, iron-clad, 
teacher-made, get-to-page-sixty-nine-in-the- 
book-by-Thursday program of _ other 
days. It is child interest versus the 


acquisition of prescribed facts which 
may never be used. 


Interest—there is 
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another good word gone completely hay- 
wire. It may be genuine child interest, 
or it may be interest manufactured just 
to please teacher, or it may be teacher 
interest masquerading as the child’s. How 
aware, then, must be the teacher of to- 
day! How integrated a personality! How 
mature in judgment! (Though young in 
years.) The Peter Pans are becoming ex- 
tinct. Skillfully, invisibly, she guides 
her group, but never dominates it. She 
is, furthermore, a highly sensitized crea- 
tion. She has antennae which she can 
throw out at will to sense many things. 


“To drill or not to drill—that is the 
question.” That is not the question. The 
problem is how to camouflage, capture, 
harness, tie up a drill to a learning 
situation, and how to furnish enough 
repetition of the drill principle to fix and 
deepen it. 


A mild confusion is bound to creep 
in with any drastic change. “To what 
extent can we trust the lead of a child?” 
“At just what level of achievement would 
this or that responsibility be too great a 
strain on’ him emotionally?” These were 
among the questions I heard asked by 
leading educators. The case was dis- 
cussed of the eight, ten, and twelve year 
olds who marched to the mayor’s office to 
protest against conditions that caused 
seven of their classmates to burn up in a 
tenement fire. The advisability was ques- 
tioned of a teacher’s taking her children 
to the lower east side of New York to see 


how the hoboes lived. 


“Do I understand,” asked a smart-look- 
ing woman in one of the panels, “that you 
would dismiss the servants, for example, 
and let children take charge of a situation 
which entailed the cooking of a dinner, say, 
for thirty people?” 

Miss Zirbes answered this by saying 
that she would prefer to see the problems 
arise from a situation more natural to the 
environment and instincts of a child—for 
instance, the building of a playhouse. She 
went on to say that it would be well to let 
the responsibilities assume the nature of a 
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gradual incline, such as that of ascend- 
ing a ramp—and, mind you, she did not 
say “stairs,” but “a ramp”—and to test 
the readiness of the children for increasing 
responsibilities by their responses at vary- 
ing levels and positions on this ramp. 

Miss Barnes, in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, was conducting a unit on 
printing. A great many questions had been 
asked by the children, and success ran 
high. No one, however, raised the ques- 
tion as to when printing began. She was 
most desirous that this question come forth. 
She, set the stage for it, and invited it in 
many ways, but still it remained away. 
Should she introduce it, or should she 
not? What would you do? 

A teacher had been having a unit on the 
reconstruction period after the Civil War. 
She was obliged to be out of school one 
day and the principal of the department 
went into her classroom. The very first 
thing he did was to ask the class some- 
thing about Franklin Pierce. He was ut- 
terly aghast to find that no one in the class 
had ever heard of him. Parenthetically, 
he told this story on himself, and said the 
teacher in question might be in the au- 
dience. He decided then and there to 
call this teacher into his office on her re- 
turn and have it out with her. 

“Miss So-and-So,” he began, lifting 
three eyebrows. “You have been working 
for six or eight weeks, have you not, on 
such and such a unit?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am amazed! Your pupils do not know 
one thing about Franklin Pierce!” 

“Why should they?” was her quiet re- 
ply. 

That there is a conservative element 
and a liberal element in the same schools 
was brought out. The conservatives of 
the right wing, so to speak, meet the lib- 
erals of the left wing and try to strike the 
perfect balance between the progressive 
and the formal school. I cannot quite find 
a middle course. I shall change my mind 
tomorrow if I see that it is good to do so. 
Progressive Education cannot be defined, 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Announcement Concerning Certification 


of Teachers 


MEETING was held at the Cosmos 

A Club, Washington, D. C., March 2, 

1935, to consider the question of 
certification of teachers of the deaf. 

The following persons were present: 

For the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf: 

Dr. Percival Hall, chairman, Executive 

Committee, 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman, Commit- 

tee on Certification, 

Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, secretary, Execu- 

tive Committee; 

For the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, president, 

Dr. Harris Taylor, chairman, Executive 

Committee; 

For the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf: 

Supt. Victor O. Skyberg, secretary. 

Dr. Hall was chosen as chairman of the 
meeting and Professor Fusfeld acted as 
secretary. 

The following action was agreed upon: 

1. Resolved, that the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
as the organized body representing the ex- 
ecutive authority, is properly the agency 
to deal with the matter of certification of 
teachers of the deaf. 

2. All applications for certification 
pending with the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf or with 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be con- 
sidered separately by the respective organ- 
izations until acted upon finally. 

3. After March 2, 1935, all new applica- 
tions for certification by teachers of the 
deaf are to be made only to the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 


for the Deaf. 


of the Deaf 


4. Teachers who have been registered 
for certification under the Association, but 
whose registration has lapsed, may be reg- 
istered for certification by the Conference 
on the payment of the same fee as formerly 
required by the Association for a renewal, 
namely $3.00. 


5. A teacher who holds an active certifi- 
cate from the Association (that is, a cer- 
tificate which has not expired) shall pay 
a single fee not to exceed two dollars 
($2.00) upon application for certification 
by the Conference. 


6. For permanent certification by the 
Conference the transfer from a lower to a 
higher class shall be made without further 
cost to the applicant. 


7. All records of the Association with re- 
spect to applications for certification with 
that body are to be offered as a loan to the 
Conference, to be maintained as a separate 
file, and to be made available to the As- 
sociation upon request. 


8. Any question or misunderstanding 
arising from this transfer or adjustment is 
to be referred for final decision to a joint 
committee comprising the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference 
(Dr. Hall), the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Association (Dr. Tay- 
lor), and the chairman of the Committee 
on Certification of the Conference (Dr. 
Bjorlee) . 

9. The secretary was instructed to pre- 
pare a statement of the above-described 
plan, and subsequent changes, to be pub- 
lished simultaneously and in identical 
form in the American Annals of the Deaf, 
the Vota Review, or other official publi- 
cations of the profession. 


Irvinc S. FusFe.p, 
Secretary. 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 

We teachers had a very good time 

at recess today. Arguments, dis- 
putes, and everything! 

The teacher the rest of us call the A.D. 
(short for Always Dejected) 
was wringing her hands. “If I 
could only have helped my 
poor little deaf children a lit- 
tle!” she moaned. “If I could 
only have explained! But I had 
to stand idly by and let the 
children say things they didn’t 
mean—things they will be 
judged for!” 

“What on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” other teachers demanded. 

“Oh, the test! That personality adjust- 
ment test two men are going around and 
giving! They show you how to do it and 
then go and leave you, after explaining 
how beautifully simple the language in the 
test is! Quite true! Only the special lan- 
guage quirks of deaf children evidently 
weren’t familiar to the test makers!” 

“What do you mean—quirks?” the Ear- 
nest Young Soul asked. 

“Well, for instance, the small deaf chil- 
dren have so few words that one must do 
the duty of ten. Take the word ‘afraid.’ 
They do not know ‘respectful’ and ‘excit- 
ing’ and ‘bashful’ and so on. When visi- 
tors came last week the children said they 
were ‘afraid’ of them. They meant ‘bash- 
ful.’ And in games when the game is close 
they say they are ‘afraid’ when they mean 
‘thrilled.’ One of the test questions was 





‘Are you afraid of your parents? Are you 
afraid of your teachers?’ Of course the 
children said they were afraid. They really 
meant ‘respectful’; but on those old tests 
the word that went down was ‘afraid!’ And 
I have the most up and coming, cocky little 
kids in this department!” 

“No, you haven’t. I have!” the jolliest 
teacher interrupted. “I often wish they did 
fear something, or at least were in awe of 
something. You ought to see the way Eve- 
lina is bullying her mother into giving her 
a bicycle! And her dad out of work! And 
then to put down on the test that she was 
afraid of her parents!” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” the Cynic ad- 
vised. “Just think what a good time some 
bespectacled professor will have checking 
all the deaf child’s phobias, and explain- 
ing to us at conventions about them.” 

“Well, that wasn’t all. There were some 
questions like this: ‘Are you pretty? Are 
you taller than other children? Are you 
smart? Have you many friends?’ Now, to 
understand what the deaf children would 
say in answer to those questions would 
necessitate knowing some- 
thing about a small deaf 
child. Of course, the chil- 
dren all answered in the af- 
firmative, but you and I 
know they didn’t mean to be 
conceited. They are literal 
little beings, with only a few 
bald plain words at their 
command, and they really _ 
mean they are trying to be 
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smart, they want to have friends, they do 
everything they can to be pretty—brush 
their teeth and hair, scrub with soap, and 
even eat oatmeal!” 


“Well, my pupils didn’t know what 
‘alone’ means,” the 
Know-It-All teacher in- 
terrupted, “and one of 
the questions was: ‘Do 
you like to be alone?’ 
So, as they had told me 
I could help explain 
language, if the chil- 
dren didn’t understand it, I just told the 
children that word meant ‘lonesome,’ and 
they all put down they didn’t like to be 
alone.” 


The Earnest Young Soul stared at the 
Know-It-All. “But lonesome doesn’t mean 
alone!” she said slowly, “I don’t mind be- 
ing alone, but I hate to be lonesome!” 


“Well, just tell us how you would ex- 
plain it to little deaf children, dearie,” 
snapped the Know-It-All, and the Earnest 
Young Soul subsided, though she still 
looked dubious. 


“The worst was the question: ‘Are your 
parents good to you?’” the A.D. went on. 
“Now if there is anything parents of deaf 
children are too much of, it is good to their 
children. But little deaf children don’t 
have an understanding of that word ‘good,’ 
in the sense that we do. ‘Good’ to a small 
deaf child means giving him something, or 
taking him to the movies, or some other 
special favor. So my children all wrote 
‘Sometimes.’ ” 

“Beautiful personalities these children 
of ours are going to show up!” the Cynic 
drawled. “I fear mine will go down as a 
company of liars. They were all born deaf. 
Have no usable hearing. Yet every one 
wrote that he could hear. Afterwards I 
asked why, and they said they could hear 
the big organ in the movie theatre. Of 
course they feel the vibration, but if it’s 
any comfort to those poor lambs to think 
they are hearing the organ, no personality 
test is going to make me take the comfort 
away! Besides the professor who marks 
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the papers won’t know whether this was a 
class of partially deaf or congenitally deaf. 
At least I hope he won’t!” 

“Anyway, they always allow a margin 
for errors, don’t they?” said the Earnest 
Young Soul. 

“I hope so, dearie!” 

“Well,” remarked the Know-It-All, “in 
my university course they say that all these 
tests are merely indications at best. They 
don’t prove a thing, except that that was 
the best the children could do that day. 
Another day they might do better.” 

“Or worse!” murmured the A.D. “My 
university professor says too many other 
conditions enter in, to 
make these tests so valu- 
able. Practice, for in- 
stance, in taking other 
similar tests. Headaches. 
Emotional upsets——” 

“And speed tests are 
frowned upon for small 
children, by my profes- 
sor!” the Know-It-All went on. “Small 
children can’t do their best work in a tense, 
strained mental attitude.” 

“Well, we may as well look for some 
more scathing criticism,” said the Sensitive 
Plant, crossly. “Remember how Dr. Z—— 
criticized us for not having the Winnetka 
System and the Dalton Plan and the Ac- 
tivity Program and the Project Method.” 

“Project Method is out of date, but may- 
be Dr. Z—— doesn’t know it!” someone 
said. 

“And that Winnetka material! Does 
Dr. Z—— have any idea how expensive it 
is?” cried the Earnest Young Soul. “And 
that it is open to criticism for placing the 
emphasis on the material rather than the 
individual? We certainly do teach the in- 
dividual child, we teachers of deaf children. 
Nobody can criticize us on that score! I 
wish, though, this school could afford to 
buy a lot of the Winnetka material. Save 
us a lot of work! If we always had a nice 





new work book to hand out to a child after 
he had just ruined another work book he 
couldn’t do, it would certainly be a help! 
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Provided the work books were always 
suited to the deaf child!” 


“Well, he—Dr. Z——- was greatly enam- 
ored of the Dalton Plan, too, and the 
school system where the Dalton Plan start- 
ed isn’t using that method any more! The 
creator of the method has a school in New 
York, now, where she can carry out her 
ideas.” (The Oracle, as we call the teacher 
who always is sure of her facts, was speak- 
ing now.) “But the Dalton Plan has draw- 
backs, too. In the hands of inexperienced 
teachers it is a terrific temptation to cheat- 
ing, and another danger is that, sometimes, 
with this contract plan, the child who needs 
the least practice in a subject gets the most 
practice. A child who is weak in language, 
for instance, may get less drill than the 
child who is proficient. Then there is a 
great deal of over 
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their protest against 

the ‘lock step’ instruction, than for direct 
benefits. We hear often of a ‘modified Dal- 
ton Plan,’ and it is certainly true that much 


of our beginning reading material is col- 
ored by the Winnetka attitude.” 


“Well, we couldn’t use the Dalton Plan 
in this department,” snapped the Know-It- 
All, “as it doesn’t go below the fourth 
grade for hearing children!” 


“No, deaf children learning their first 
sounds could hardly contract for a CH,” 
observed the Cynic. 

Everybody laughed. 

“But Dr. Z criticized us for having 
the children sit like little wooden Indians 
while he was in the room,” the Sensitive 
Plant murmured, “and when he was in my 
room he talked in a low tone to the Supe 
all the time. I suppose that is why he 
didn’t see the children running all over the 
room following out the directions on their 





new reading page for 
the day.” ° 

“In my room he was 
writing in his note book 
all the time,” someone 
else volunteered. “And 
we have a nice activity 
going on, a newspaper. 
He didn’t even glance 
at it!” 

“He wouldn’t call that 
a proper activity,” the Know-It-All de- 
clared. “Dr. Z is all for the Activity 
Centered School.” 

“But how on earth would he center To 
Be and To Have and the Past Tense and 
the Future Tense around an activity?” cried 
the Sensitive Plant dramatically. “I can 
understand how hearing children in the 
third grade in public schools can learn 
arithmetic and geography and language 
from a study of roads or boats or post- 
offices, but how can a deaf child learn To 
Be that way? Those hearing children have 
miles and miles of language to start with! 
We have activity all day long, in our school 
rooms. We all have one activity unit be- 
ing carried along, too, but the activity cen- 
tered program—how can he advise it for 
little languageless deaf children?” 

“T have often wondered,” remarked the 
Cynic. “In fact, I’ve often been puzzled as 
to how much practical experience the dear 
doctor has had in using the Winnetka 
Method, and the Dalton Plan, as well as 
the Activity Program, with deaf children. 
Sometime I’m going to ask him—sometime 
when I’m about ready to retire.” 

The Earnest Young Soul was frowning 
in a puzzled way. “But we started to talk 
about tests, didn’t we? Then, as I under- 
stand it,” she said, “the chief value of 
wholesale tests is—is “ 











“They’re interesting as indications,” the 
Oracle explained; “they are not conclusive 
evidence. And the chief value of different 
educational methods to us teachers of deaf 
children, who have had worked out for us 
already a special technique, is in their sug- 
gestiveness. From learning their good 
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points we may get suggestions for improv- 
ing our own special technique. Certainly 
we could not lift over the Dalton Method, 
or the Winnetka Method, or The Gary or 
Platoon System, or any other system 
planned to meet some special problem of 
hearing children, and expect it, as it is, to 
meet all the educational needs of deaf chil- 
dren. There’s the bell!” 


The Tree House 


(For the Partially Deaf Children) 


I have a tree house, where I play, 
Beneath our big old pine. 

I go in through green swinging doors, 
And all the house is mine. 


Pine needles make the soft brown rug. 
The roof and walls are green, 

And mossy rocks are furniture, 
And ferns are in between. 


A squirrel comes to see 
me there, 
And chatters wood 
news, too. 
I cannot understand 
him, quite, 
But still I play I 
do. 





My mother’s house is full of things 
To do, and learn, and see. 

The tree house is my secret place. 
It all belongs to me! 


A frantic plea from a Colleague sent us 
scurrying for help. She wrote: 


“Please give me a little help with base- 
ball language to teach my little deaf boys. 
They are mad about baseball, but when 
they try to tell about it in their news they 
say, ‘I played Kenter Feld,’ or ‘I am Leff 
Bas,’ or some such nonsense, and as what 
I know about baseball would make me a 
good dressmaker, I need some help.” 


Well, we needed help, too, and went to 
the nearest man teacher, Mr. Alan Crouter, 
whom we begged to write down in the sim- 
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plest terms possible, the baseball language 
a small boy should know. 


We think Mr. Crouter has done an ex- 
cellent job, and we expect to cut out this 
part of “Teacher” and frame it, or stick it 
in a handy place in a desk pigeonhole in 
the school room, so we can grab it and 
consult it at need. 


Men readers of the Votta REviIEwW (we 
know we have one, for he admitted it to 
us, and we are optimistic enough to believe 
there may be two who occasionally read 
this corner of the magazine) can skip this 
column. Men were all born with an in- 
sight into the fearsome mysteries of base- 
ball, but we women who sit at baseball 
games mute and mum, so as not to disgrace 
the men of the family who have taken us 
reluctantly,—we women will all feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Crouter, and study this neat 
baseball lesson with diligence. Maybe the 
men folks won’t be so reluctant to take us 
to see the Athletics after we have mastered 
it. Who knows? 


A baseball team is made up of nine play- 
ers. The catcher “catches”; the pitcher 
“pitches”; the first baseman “plays first 
base”; the second baseman “plays second 
base”; the shortstop “plays shortstop”; 
the third baseman “plays third base”; the 
left fielder “plays left field”; the center 
fielder “plays center field”; and the right 
fielder “plays right field.” 


The basemen and shortstop are called 
“infielders.” The men who play the field 
positions are called “outfielders.” The 


area defended by each fielder and the 
pitcher and catcher is called a “position.” 


The “batter” stands at “home plate” 
when it is his turn to bat. If he swings at 
the ball and misses, it is a “strike.” If 
the pitcher pitches the ball over home 
plate, and between the batter’s knees and 
shoulders, although the batter may not 
swing at it, it is also a strike. Three strikes 
retire the batter. In this case the batter 
“strikes out.” If the pitcher throws wide 
of the plate four times the batter is allowed 
to advance to first base. He “gets a walk” 
or “is walked.” 
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The batter can do several things. He 
can hit the ball safely and get to first base 
before the ball is thrown there. This is 
called “a one base hit.” If he gets to sec- 
ond base it is a “two base hit.” Safe arrival 
at third base on a hit is called a “three base 
hit.” To go even farther and complete the 
circuit of bases on a single safe hit is the 
most thrilling thing a boy can do, for then 
he has made a “home run.” If the batter 
reaches a base safely due to a misplay by 
an opposing fielder, said fielder has made 
an “error.” Maybe the batter hits a ball 
and it does not land in fair playing terri- 
tory. He has hit a “foul.” 


A Few Baseball Expressions 
“Did you get a hit?” 
’ hits.” 
stole a base.” (To get to the next 
base without any help from the batter.) 


“ 


made 








“cc 





stole base.” 











“What position does play?” 


“ec 


got to base on an error.” 
‘i hit a ‘fly.”” (The ball travelled 
through the air and fell beyond the infield.) 
" hit a ‘grounder.’” (The ball was 
batted along the ground.) 














Ballad of Miss B. Pless 


O, sing me a song about dear Miss Pless 
Who gave up her life to a point-up-S. 
A handsome woman and fair to see, 
Till she became the S devotee. 
And she never knew there was any rule 
Till she learned about S in summer 
school! 


A point-down S had been sufficient 
Till Bess began to be efficient. 
Then back to her job went Bess that fall, 
And began to convert her colleagues, 
all. 
“A point-down S is wrong,” said she. 
“Just look and listen, and you will see!” 
So Bess began her demonstration, 
And kept it up till the next vacation. 
And at first the teachers were patient and 


kind. 
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If Bess was nuts they didn’t much mind. 
And most of them agreed with Bess, 
And had always taught a point-up S. 


But poor old Bessie wouldn’t listen; 
And every day she kept on hissin’. 
“S-s-s! Now listen and guess. 
Was that a point-up or a point-down S?” 
The teachers gave up. The children 
couldn’t! 
They hissed when they should, and when 
they shouldn'’t. 


When visitors came a-strolling through, 

The schoolroom sounded just like the zoo. 
And folks were afraid to talk to Bess 

For fear she’d annoy them about their S. 
Even when school was not in session 

Bess couldn’t forget her chief obsession. 


She couldn’t turn on the radio, 
But she’d have to moan, “Those S’s! O!” 

The movies to Bess were full of dread. 
She only heard bad S’s said. 

At last she was wan and worn and spent. 
They put her in bed, for a doctor sent. 


And the doctor’s speech was short and 
crisp, 
But alas! the doctor had a lisp! 
“Three month-th at home, Mith Pleth,” 
said he, 
And after that, we'll thee, we’ll thee!” 
But Bess’s eye was wild with glitters. 
“Your lisp,” said she, “gives me the 
jitters!” 
And then she fainted, and after that, 
She rested, ate, and grew quite fat. 
The doc took a shine to our fair Bess. 
She gazed at him, and forgot his S. 
He said “I love you tho mut-th,” and she 
Forgot his lisp entirely. 
Now she’s the doctor’s happy wife, 
With four small tots 
and a busy life. 
She sweeps and scrubs 
and cooks and 
mops, 
And all four have 
S’s like their 
pop’s! 
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HE following article, written by the 
mother of one of the deaf students 
recently graduated from a college 

for hearing young people, will prove an 


inspiration to many whose children still 
have the long educational path ahead. 


Experiences 


It is evident to the mother after her chil- 
dren are grown that she has made many 
mistakes, but it is also evident wherein she 
has been successful in her guidance. Moth- 
erhood is a gift of God and, in accepting 
this gift with full heart, she learns to rec- 
ognize her errors so that they become fewer 
and fewer as time advances. 

For the mother of the deaf child there 
may be harder problems and _ probably 
more mistakes. As for myself, I can see 
long lists of mistakes. As my deaf child 
learned to meet life, I, myself, was learn- 
ing how to meet each new problem; my at- 
titude toward my child and his life changed. 

But as I have been asked to tell some 
experiences which may be of help to young 
mothers, I shall not parade my errors. 

A mother is the first teacher, and her 
work is not done when she gives her child 
over to the school. Education is a contin- 
uous process which belongs not wholly to 
the school or school hours. We are never 
through with learning, so the parent is as 
important in the education of the child as 
is the teacher. 

The teacher’s place is supreme, but even 
she is limited in that she has a certain set 
time of work and a required amount of 
knowledge to give the child during the 
school year. The work of the mother may 
be supplementary and it is not given at any 
set time nor is any required amount of 
knowledge mapped out. 


A child is a prospector. Did you ever 


see an alert child who was not investigat- 
ing in some way? This applies to him 
whether he be young or old. Wouldn't 
life be monotonous for us all, were it not 
for new avenues of interest which are con- 
stantly opening before us? So it is that 
the mother may help her young prospector 
to fill his life with golden hours of happi- 
ness and to follow that bent in life which 
is fullest of opportunity. 

I long ago gave up trying to force things 
upon our deaf child. I learned that I 
could block the flow of interest and even 
dam it up forever. I also learned that the 
things that struck my fancy when I was a 
child often meant nothing to him. There 
is just one important thought to keep in 
mind—keep the deaf child happy and 
busy. 

Books have been of major importance in 
our home. Although we have a nice col- 
lection of books we could not afford to add 
to it each year as we should have liked. I 
was surprised at the number of books with 
beautiful and instructive illustrations, cov- 
ering many fields of information, to be 
found in the Children’s Library. Since I 
learned this, there have been few times that 
library books have not been in our home. 

The librarian made many suggestions to 
me and even held up books she thought I 
might want. The influence of the printed 
page builds or destroys, and good books 
have been our choice. As fall approaches, 
we are planning a new venture, namely, one 
family evening each week at the Library, 
in the reference room. 

A diary appeals to some children. My 
deaf son was not keen about one, but as the 
problem of speech was ever before us, I 
kept up an interest by changing the style 
of note books, by allowing him to illustrate 
his writing with drawing or pictures and 
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clippings, sometimes by the use of colored 
pencils and ink. 

Before our son could read the newspa- 
pers, we began to make clipping books of 
pictures found in the papers. “Funnies” 
were not the only reason for racing to get 
the paper first. We now have whole books 
of clippings on Lindbergh, Byrd, Wilkins 
and others. Today he goes over the paper 
carefully and I am surprised at the num- 
ber of items he reads through to the end. 

I have kept clippings of pictures and ar- 
ticles with an eye to the future and have 
filed many in a clipping book under such 
headings as art, science, history, other 
countries, etc. It is as valuable for my 
hearing child as for my deaf child. 

I believe in exposing the child to all 
kinds of interests, so I have taken my chil- 
dren to many interesting places. There are 
many kinds of mills and industries to see. 
Museums have never become an old story 
for my deaf child. We visit them over and 
over again. Appreciation of the beautiful 
is important, and our Art Institutes have 
offered him a rich field for adventuring in 
art. 

Often what seems to the adult to be mere 
play means much more to the child. Since 
early childhood, a building fever has 
struck our child periodically. I like to 
remember one spring when he and his chum 
built a cabin in the back yard; and of 
course a fireplace was built into it. All 
spring they cooked their evening meals over 
this fireplace. The cabin was torn down 
and rebuilt several times. When they tired 
of it, a tree-house was next in order. 

Our deaf child has been interested in art 
since early childhood, consequently I al- 
ways provided materials for him to work 
with by himself. When he was twelve he 
decided that he was going to be a great car- 
toonist. We had a young art student give 
him a few lessons and all his spare time 
was given to cartooning. I found cartoons 
everywhere. He gave it up quité as sud- 
denly as he began, but I realized that this 
tendency might show up again at some fu- 
ture time; if not, it has helped in his devel- 
opment. 
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Two years ago our son asked me to go 
with him to see a water color exhibit by 
an artist of some note. I noticed that he 
studied the paintings carefully. He had 
not done water color painting and now he 
was seeing things he had not noticed be- 
fore. The next evening he got out his 
poster paints and he began to try his hand 
at a new type of painting. Two pictures 
resulted and he framed them and put them 
on our walls. I allowed them to stay there, 
for I still praise his efforts. His painted 
copy of the “Madonna of the Plains” has 
its place on our walls with the copies of 
Madonnas by Raphael, Fra Lippi, Barocci 
and Sassoferrato. If these artists could 
see his work they would not frown at it, 
because the master recognizes the inspired 
effort of the novice. 

The greatest influence in the life of our 
deaf son has been the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. He became a scout at the age of 
twelve; he has never lost interest in scout- 
ing and today is assistant scoutmaster. If 
a boy is really in earnest, the scout laws 
are real to him. In scouting my boy 
learned fair play and clean living. In 
earning badges he again found knowledge 
and he was able to attain something else 
the hearing boys were attaining with him— 
fellowship and mental growth. 

Nature is our greatest teacher. She 
never ceases to impart knowledge and our 
son was ready for it. For him it was a joy 
to find that a glass of water from pond or 
lake was just teeming with life. I still have 
his home-made utensils, among which is a 
creditable microscope. When he was four- 
teen he learned to identify and name forty 
birds. We have always loved flowers. His 
butterfly collection was instructive, for 
what is more interesting than the life cycle 
of insects? 

But nature is not only to be studied; 
she is to be enjoyed. One soon learns to 
discern the hazy distance of the plains; 
the stillness and fantastic shapes of the 
badlands; the eternal beauty of the sky; 
the cool loveliness of the forest; the ever 
changing trees, now dressed in green, now 
in fall brilliance or standing naked, mak- 
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ing a lacy fretwork against the sky; deep 
shadows on the water; the rush of waters; 
and the grandeur of hills and mountains. 
If a child understands nature, he cannot 


fail himself or his God. 


Sometimes I wonder who has gained 
most in our children’s stages of growth; 
we have both benefited. We enjoy each 
other whether it be on a hike or at a game 
of bridge. We have had a mutual thrill 
in treading along the deep wagon tracks 
of the Oregon Trail or climbing Scotts 
Bluff and wondering where the old trail 
forded the Platte. We have studied to- 
gether; reverenced the old and felt a keen 
interest in the new. We have learned that 
it is sport to dig on a ledge for Indian 
relics or to discover fossils in the side of 
a cliff. More interesting experiences 
await us always. 

A MortuHer. 


A contributor familiar with schools for 
the deaf and their problems sends some 
views on handicaps: 


Handicaps 


Jack wheeled in the doorway as he 
started out of the Superintendent’s office. 
“I wish I were not deaf,” he flung back. 
Then with hardly a pause he was gone. 


Four years earlier Jack had not been 
deaf: as a healthy, lively, ten-year-old 
with a mind of unusual brilliance, he had 
been stricken by meningitis. Now, four- 
teen and still unadjusted, he had been on 
the carpet for lessons half-prepared, co- 
operation not given, effort not made— 
and here was his response. 


The Superintendent pondered, and bided 
his time. After a month or so a discus- 
sion of test results brought Jack again to 
his office. “Jack,” said the Superinten- 
dent, “You are doing pretty well, but not 
well enough. You can beat that record.” 


Jack shrugged, but made no reply be- 
yond an unsmiling “Yes.” 


The Superintendent tried another ap- 
proach. 


“How long have you been deaf, Jack?” 
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“Four years,” replied Jack soberly. 

“What made you deaf?” 

“Spinal meningitis”—-still more soberly. 

“You are a fortunate boy,” said the 
Superintendent. “You know meningitis 
sometimes makes people dull and queer, 
but you—why, you are only deaf! You 
can talk. You have learned to read lips 
pretty well. You have good English. 
School work is much easier for you than 
for many of the boys. There’s Nick, for 
instance. You have heard, and you 
learned English that way: Nick never has 
heard a word so he has had to work hard 
all his life to get language. You are 
lucky! You haven’t nearly so much 
handicap as Nick.” 

Nick, sixteen years old, of keen mind, 
and a resolute conqueror in athletics, 
school work, or whatever came to his 
hand, was Jack’s deepest admiration, so 
the Superintendent’s comparison brought 
him to attention. 

“Do you know what a handicap is, 
Jack?” asked the Superintendent. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack, his face draw- 
ing into a ludicrous caricature of his 
mother’s distressed expression, “it is deaf- 
ness or blindness.” 

“Or laziness, or a bad temper, or de- 
cayed teeth, or a poor education, or bad 
manners,” snapped the Superintendent. 
“Did you ever see a horserace, Jack?” 

Jack glowed suddenly. “Yes, sir. Dad 
and I went to two years ago. Gee! 
it was exciting.” 

“Do you know,” said the Superinten- 
dent, “that sometimes one horse is so 
much better than the others that they 
make him carry a heavy weight or start 
later than the others to make the race 
even? They cali that weight or extra 
time a handicap. He would beat every 
time if they didn’t handicap him, and the 
race would be no fun even for the horses. 
A handicap is anything that holds you 
back, you see. That is like deafness or 
blindness. You just have to do more than 
a hearing boy if you want to arrive at the 





(Continued on page 316) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


From the Research Department at Clarke School 


Classification of Deaf Children 


Donchex, G. Selection in the Instruction 
of the Deaf: Its Advantages and Mode of 
Application. Revue Générale de L’En- 
seignement des Sourds-Muets. 1934-5, 
xxxvi, 33-40 and 49-56. 


ONCHEX has become convinced 
> that further progress in the edu- 
cation of the deaf is dependent on 
a system of educational classification, 
based (1) upon the amount of hearing and 
speech possessed by the individual pupil, 
and (2) upon intellectual capacity and 
achievement. 

He reviews the varying degrees of hear- 
ing loss presented by pupils entering 
schools for the deaf, ranging from the 
slighter defects of the hard of hearing to 
profound and total deafness. There are 
the same gradations as far as speech and 
language are concerned, ranging from the 
almost perfect speech of the child deafened 
after complete speech-language develop- 
ment, and the somewhat imperfect, but 
copious, speech of the hard of hearing 
child to the complete lack of any intelli- 
gible speech of the profoundly deaf child. 
Widely different problems are presented by 
these pupils. The fact that the hard of 
hearing child and the child profoundly 
deafened after complete speech-language 
development need work on articulation and 
instruction in lip reading is not a sufh- 
cient reason for forcing them to be edu- 
cated along the slower, more mechanical 
lines necessary for the totally and the pro- 
foundly deaf child. The hard of hearing 
child and the child profoundly deafened 
but retaining speech, present a category 
by themselves and should be educated in a 
unit quite separate from that for the to- 
tally deaf child from the first year. On the 
other hand, the child, who is profoundly 
deafened so soon after speech and langu- 
age have been acquired that he loses his 
speech and his memory of speech, should 


be educated with the totally deaf child. 

Donchex summarizes his plan of classifi- 
cation for pupils in schools for the deaf 
as follows: 


Preschool Group (Infant Class) 

1. *Hard of Hearing and Deafened Who 
Retain Speech (Semi-Deaf and Semi- 
Mute) 

A. Normal Mentally: Section for those who 
retain speech and language. 

B. Backward Mentally: School for subnormal 
children. 

2. *Totally Deaf 

A. Normal: (a) Section for the more intelli- 
gent; (b) Section for those appearing 
to be less intelligent. 

B. Backward: School for subnormal children. 


First Year. 
1. New Pupils 

A. Hard of Hearing and Deafened Who Re- 
tain Speech: (a) Normal: Independent 
section from the first year. (b) Back- 
ward: School for subnormal children. 

B. Totally Deaf. (a) Normal: Section for be- 
ginners. (b) Backward: School for sub- 
normal children. 

2. Pupils from Infant Class 

A. Hard of Hearing and Deafened Who Re- 
tain Speech. (a) Normal: Independent 
section. (b) Backward: School for sub- 
normal children. 

B. Totally Deaf: (a) Normal: Section for 
those centinuing from infant class. 

B. Backward: School for subnormal children. 


Second Year 
1. Independent section for the hard of hearing 
and deafened who retain speech. 
2. Section composed of first year beginners. 
3. Section composed of first year pupils with 
preschool training. 


Third Year 
Organization of second year continued. 


Fourth Year 
1. Independent section for the hard of hearing 
and the deafened who retain speech. 
2. Totally Deaf. 
A. Pupils with higher standing who have com- 
pleted third year. 
B. All other totally deaf pupils from third 


year class. 
(Continued on page 320) 


*Footnote by abstractor: In this country, we pre 
fer to think of three divisions on the basis of amount 
of hearing loss: (1) the hard of hearing; (2) the 
partially deaf; and (3) the profoundly deaf. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Helping the Doctors to Study Deafness 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


detail, it would be much too long 

for the space available in the VoLTA 
Review. For this reason it is presented, 
if not in telegraphic form, at least with 
such condensation as one might find in 
a diary. 

1924: Some time during this year a 
representative of the Volta Bureau hap- 
pened to see in a newspaper a reference 
to the establishment, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, of a new center for scien- 
tific research into the causes of deafness, 
and wrote for further information. Dr. 
S. J. Crowe, Clinical Professor of Laryn- 
gology and Otology at the University, 
kindly sent a brief article for publica- 
tion in the Votta Review.! The fol- 
lowing sentences were especially impres- 
sive: 


r this story were to be told in full 


It has long been our desire to study under 
the microscope the eustachian tubes, drums, os- 
sicles, inner ears, and auditory nerves from in- 
dividuals that before death had some ear trouble. 
. . . . So little is known about the pathological 
changes and the causal agent of even the most 
common disorders of hearing that much patho- 
logical and bacteriological work is necessary be- 
fore we can intelligently treat deafness, or in- 
stitute measures for its prevention. To make 
any progress in such a study we must learn to 
correlate the changes in the ear as seen under 
the microscope with the clinical symptoms to 
which they gave rise; it is of little value to study 
the microscopical sections of a temporal bone 
without a record of the duration or the type of 
deafness. 


“Now that,” thought the Volta Bureau 
representative, “sounds like good hard 
common sense! And also—why can’t we 
help? Everybody who is hard of hearing 
is anxious to save others from his own 

10utline of a Plan to Study the Underlying 


Causes of Deafness, by 8S. J. Crowe, M. D., page 
543, November, 1924. 


fate. Why can’t we interest a lot of 
people in making it possible for the doc- 
tors to study their ears after they have 
finished with them?” 

It sounded very inspiring, and not a 
bit difficult. But—well, this is being 
written eleven years later! 

1925: Volta Bureau representative 
puts out various feelers. Gets little or 
no response from laboratory workers, who 
seem reluctant about encouraging co- 
operation from laity. Touches upon sub- 
ject, somewhat gingerly, with several 
hard of hearing friends, and gets widely 
varying responses: 

(A) “Oh, but my dear! How gruesome! 
I can’t bear even to think of it.” 

(B) “Why—er—yes, I think it’s an 
awfully good idea. As—er—as far as I 
am concerned personally, I’d be perfectly 
willing to—er—agree. But my family! 
Oh, I’m just sure they would never be 
willing to have anything like that done 
to me. I’d be afraid even to mention it.” 

(C) “Of course I'll help! It’s the most 
sensible thing I’ve ever heard of. Grue- 
some? No, why should anybody think 
that? It’s no more gruesome than life 
insurance or making a will, and no sen- 
sible person minds talking about those 
any more. Everybody knows we all have 
to leave this field of action some day, 
and if we can help anybody after we've 
gone, so much the better. Yes, indeed, 
you can count on me.” 

1926: More of the same, with the C 
group in the majority. Discussion still 
quiet and restricted to a few, but a bit 
of enthusiasm begins to appear, with the 
members of the group referring to them- 
selves jocularly as “The Autopsy Club.” 

1927: Still more chat of the same type, 
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especially in the early part of the Federa- 
tion Conference at Chautauqua. Members 
decide that more preparatory work will 
have to be done before idea can be 
launched publicly. All unknown to them, 
however, Dr. Phillips has reached the 
opposite conclusion, and before the close 
of that conference has issued a stirring 
call in these words:? 

This audience is, to a considerable extent, made 
up of sufferers from acquired deafness. It may 
be assumed that every person so afflicted might 
gladly make any possible contribution to the 
solving of the problem of chronic progressive 
deafness. .... You have it within your power 
to make a marvelous contribution by providing in 
your wills and otherwise directing that imme- 
diately after death your temporal bones may be- 
come available for laboratory investigations in 
the interests of scientific research into the causes 
and prevention of deafness. ® 

Considerable interest shown, with nu- 
merous expressions of willingness to par- 
ticipate. 

1928: Federation meets at Cleveland. 
Paper by Dr. Fowler again arouses in- 
terest, and a form is offered for use in 
making wills. Interest of hard of hear- 
ing in scientific research stimulated by co- 
operation of Volta Bureau and Friendly 
Corner group in the American Otological 
Society’s study of otosclerosis.* 

1929-1930: Lack of definite informa- 
tion causes enthusiasm for willing tem- 
poral bones to languish. Casual refer- 
ences, or none at all, to the subject at 
Federation conferences. 

1931: Active efforts in Chicago League 
to reawaken interest. Widespread news- 
paper publicity, with special mention of 
Miss Abby Hosmer’s generous plan to per- 
mit the study of her own case. Federation 
Conference held in Chicago, and subject 
reintroduced forcefully by Dr. E. W. 
Hagens.® Dr. Austin Hayden® appeals for 
support of idea, mentions lack of definite 
instructions, and expresses hope that ten- 


2“Conservation of Hearing, a Health Problem in 
Human Efficiency,” by Wendell ©. Phillips, M. D., 
VouTa REviEw, October, 1927, pages 637-644, 

8*Progressive Deafness: Means Now Available for 
Prevention and Cure,’ by Edmund Prince Fowler, 
M. D., Voura Review, November, 1928, pages 650- 
663. 
4See VoLTA REVIEW, January, 1929, page 23; 
July, 1933, page 308. 

SAuditory Outlook, October, 1931, 
sion, pages 553-576. 
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tative plan may be evolved within a few 
months. Large medical attendance and 
animated discussion make it clear that 
there is sharp and serious difference of 
opinion among physicians as to causes 
and types of deafness and possibilities of 
successful treatment.5 


1932: Papers at Federation Conference 
in San Francisco bring subject once more 
before public.® These seem to offer main 
points for workable program, but no 
further action is taken. 


October, 1932: Volta Bureau represen- 
tative decides that if anything definite 
is to be accomplished, the initiative must 
be taken by a local organized group and 
with this in mind makes contact with one 
of the laboratories (by this time there 
are several) doing research work in this 
field. The only result is a courteous 
but quite final statement to the effect 
that the laboratory is working along a 
line somewhat different, and feels that 
the material supplied in the way sug- 
gested would not be helpful. This makes 
clearer than ever the fact that thcre is 
sharp difference of opinion among the 
scientists, and that only research, and 
more and more research, will clear it up. 

November, 1932: A visit to Chicago 
happens to follow the receipt of the state- 
ment from the laboratory, and the Volta 
Bureau representative, calling at the of- 
fice: of Dr. George E. Shambaugh, takes 
up the question with him and his son, 
Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Jr. These 
gentlemen not only express prompt and 
emphatic interest in the idea, but offer 
their personal co-operation. And _ things 
begin to move. 

1933: The question is taken up with 
Mrs. K. K. Madden, at that time Presi- 
dent of the Washington League for the 
Hard of Hearing, who immediately con- 
sents to help and sets about the work 
enthusiastically and practically. It is 
agreed that, as the first step, the younger 
Dr. Shambaugh will go to Washington 


6“Willing Ears,’ by Austin A. Hayden, M. D., 
and “Willing Ears—Legal Aspects,” by Annett 
Abbott Adams, Auditory Outlook, October, 1932, 
pages 373-877. 
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and examine as many members of the 
Washington League as are willing to take 
part in the project. Careful plans are 
laid, clear explanations sent tu all 
League members, secretarial help pro- 
vided, and definite appointments made; 
and for three days the young doctor 
works like a galley slave, with every 
half hour of every morning, afternoon, 
and evening filled. He examines nearly 
100 cases, taking, with the help of his 
volunteer secretaries, careful histories 
with all possible data as to the incidence 
of deafness in each family represented, as 
well as all possible information about 
the cases themselves. It is a splendid 
piece of work, and the Washington 
League and its President play their parts 
without a hitch and with unstinted en- 
thusiasm. 

The data thus obtained provide Drs. 
Shambaugh with basic material for sev- 
eral scientific papers.”*-?10 

1934: The Washington League rejoices 
in having rendered service, but the ques- 
tion of “willing ears” is still unanswered. 
Three members decide to work out a plan 
and try it on themselves. If all the de- 
tails can be managed satisfactorily, it will 
be laid before the League, and general 
support requested. 

First, Dr. Shambaugh is requested to 
give explicit directions, and does so with 
great clearness. Second, a plan is worked 
out by which any person who wishes 
to “will his ears to science” can do so 
with a minimum of difficulty, and this 
plan is submitted to Dr. Shambaugh and 
approved. Third, a local otologist is 
consulted, and readily consents to co- 
operate with Dr. Shambaugh in every pos- 
sible way, and to do the necessary patho- 
logical work. Fourth, an undertaking 

™ Progressive Deafness Occurring in Identical 
Twins,” by George E. Shambaugh, Jr., M. D., 
Speen of Otolaryngology, February, 1933, page 

8“Severe Deafness in Adults,” by George E. 
Shambaugh, M. D., Archives of Otolryngology, Octo- 
ber, 1933, page 430. 


®*“Causes of Deafness,” by George E. Sham- 
baugh, Jr., M. D., Voura Review, December 1933, 
page 489. 

10‘Otosclerosis in Identical Twins,” by George 
E. Shambaugh, Jr., M. D., Journal of the American 
Medical Association, April 6, 1935 page 1216. 
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firm of the finest type is selected. Its 
head expresses immediate interest in the 
project, and extends generous and intel- 
ligent cooperation. Fifth, the three ex- 
perimenters secure, from their respective 
families, signed permits, of which the 
following is a specimen: 


_ “We, the undersigned, sisters and 
brother of (full name of person con- 
cerned), the only living members of her 
immediate family, understand that she 
wishes to promote the prevention and 
treatment of deafness by permitting the 
scientific study of her auditory mechan- 
ism. For this reason and to this end we 
hereby give our consent to the removal, at 
the earliest possible moment after her 
death, of the bones of her inner ears.” 
This statement is signed by each sister 
and brother. 


Sixth, a statement is secured from the 
local health department, showing that it 
will be legally possible for the operation 
to be performed soon enough after death 
to meet the requirements laid down by 
Dr. Shambaugh. Seventh, the three ex- 
perimenters make their wills, mentioning 
the wish to permit the scientific study 
of their temporal bones. 


1935: All the necessary preliminaries 
having been attended to, the matter is 
taken up with the present President of 
the Washington League, Miss Ada Mor- 
gan Hill, who also extends whole-heart- 
ed co-operation. At her suggestion, the 
League Board appoints a Committee on 
the Study of Deafness, whose duty it is 
“to co-operate with physicians in securing 
material for autopsical study, to main- 
tain records of the League’s work done 
in this field, and to have charge of the 
League’s copies of all permits issued by 
families.” The members of this com- 
mittee are Miss Florence P. Spofford and 
Mrs. K. K. Madden, both former Presi- 
dents of the League, and Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake (Chairman), Superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau. 

Here are the instructions for League 

(Continued on page 312) 
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The First Theatre for the Hard of Hearing 


HE first theatre in the world com- 
pletely equipped to serve the hard of 
hearing was opened in Chicago, 
March 21. The Sonotone Theatre, 66 East 
Van Buren Street, has 350 seats, all 
equipped with outlets into which can be 
plugged either bone conduction or air 
conduction receivers. The theatre is a 
regular theatre and can be used by nor- 
mally hearing persons as well as by the 
hard of hearing, the only difference being 
that every seat is wired, so the hard of 
hearing persons do not have to be segre- 
gated in a particular part of the house. 
Talking picture equipment with high fidel- 
ity sound reproduction has been furnished 
by the RCA Photophone Division. The 
stage is equipped with high fidelity micro- 
phones so that lectures and entertainments 
may be heard in every part of the audi- 
torium. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to have the theatre serve for meetings 
for the hard of hearing as well as for the 
talking pictures. Educational films for 
hard of hearing children will be shown 
Saturday mornings. The sound reproduc- 
tion is so well adjusted that the reception 
through the ear phones often exceeds that 
of the normal ear. 

The opening of the theatre on March 21 
was attended by leading otologists of Chi- 
cago and many members of the Chicago 
League. At the dedication exercises, Dr. 
Austin Hayden presided, and Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly of Chicago made the opening 
address. In his talk, Mr. Kelly remarked 
that the fact that he was talking directly to 
hard of hearing people and that they were 
hearing him seemed “almost as wonderful 
as the radio and the airplane.” 

Dr. Hayden introduced Dr. Hugo Lieber, 
President of the Sonotone Corporation, 
who had come from New York for the 
opening of the theatre. Speaking of Dr. 
Lieber, Dr. Hayden said: 

“He is a very modest man, one whom 
even his most intimate acquaintances know 
very little about. I want to tell you some- 


thing about him before I present him to 
en 

“He was graduated from the University 
of Strasbourg as a chemical engineer, and 
he achieved world-wide distinction for his 
researches in the field of radium. He was 
present in the city of Paris when Madame 
Curie gave her first lecture on the subject 
of radium. At the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion in 1915, he was awarded a gold medal 
for his researches in connection with ra- 
dium. Northwestern University later 
awarded him a degree as Doctor of Phar- 
macology. 

“In 1922, there came to his attention a 
friend of his family, a young woman who 
was very hard of hearing. He was im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of the hearing 
aids at that time, and determined to spend 
some time in this department of research. 
Between the years 1922 and 1935 he 
worked on this problem. .. . . 

“In 1922 there were less than 150,000 
individual hearing aids in use in the entire 
world. In 1935 it is estimated that there 
are nearly 600,000, and of these, 400,000 
and perhaps more are being manufactured 
and are in use in the United States. 

“The advent of the use of bone conduc- 
tion in hearing aids has been a very dis- 
tinct advance, perhaps the most distinct 
that has been made in the construction of 
this apparatus since the first electrical 
hearing aid was manufactured, about 
1895.” 

Dr. Lieber, introduced by Dr. Hayden, 
paid a tribute to the pioneers who had the 
foresight and daring to undertake the con- 
struction of such a theatre, and expressed 
the hope that the hard of hearing of Chi- 
cago would liberally support it, not only 
for their own benefit but for the purpose 
of encouraging the erection of such theatres 
throughout the country. He spoke of the 
support and encouragement Dr. Hayden 
had given to the enterprise; and congratu- 
lated the Chicago League for the Hard of 


Hearing on having interested so many lead- 
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DR. LIEBER AND DR. HAYDEN AT THE OPENING OF THE “CINEMA UNIQUE,” 
CHICAGO, MARCH 21, 1935 


ing otologists in their work. He mentioned 
as evidence of this the fact that all the 
members of the Chicago Otolaryngological 
Society are members of the League. 

Dr. Lieber traced the history of the hear- 
ing aid, stating that the first one of which 
there is any record was made about 1657. 
After centuries of speaking tubes, horns, 
and trumpets, the first electrical air con- 
duction hearing aid was invented, soon 
after the invention of the telephone, which 
was, in fact, the first electrical hearing aid. 
In 1932, the first portable bone conduction 
electric aid was produced. 

Comparing the improvements in hearing 
aids with improvements in eye glasses, Dr. 
Lieber said that the first great advance in 
the prescription of spectacles for particu- 
lar defects of vision was made after Helm- 
holtz invented the ophthalmoscope in 1851, 
and, two years later, the ophthalmometer. 
These were instruments by which oculists 


were able to measure defective sight. After 
the establishment of this ability to measure 
defects of vision, it was soon possible to 
grind lenses that compensated accurately 
for the defects. 

“We are now about in that stage in the 
hearing-aid industry,” said Dr. Lieber, 
“and, before any important progress can 
be made, it will be necessary to produce a 
machine or apparatus by which defects of 
hearing can be correctly measured. I am 
very happy to be able to inform you that 
huge strides and advances are being made 
in that industry, and I believe the time is 
not very far distant when competent otolo- 
gists will be able to measure hearing de- 
fects minutely and correctly, and prescribe 
hearing aids to compensate for these de- 
fects.” 

Dr. Hayden introduced Mr. Stutz, the 
manager of the Sonotone Theatre, who re- 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Arts and Crafts in Majorca 


By Heten G. SMITH 


E HAD been living for some 
W smont in Majorca before we be- 

gan to realize the possibilities of 
opening a center for the island arts and 
crafts in the resort suburb of Palma called 
El Terreno. There were linen shops in 
the city, and several antique shops, but 
nothing of the kind in Terreno, where the 
foreigners live in hotels and villas and 
flats. It lies along the rocky coast, only 
two miles west of the capital, on terraced 
slopes rising to the pine woods surround- 
ing Bellver Castle, which is a mediaeval 
castle, unspoiled by time and wars, on the 
crest of the first ridge near the coast. 
Orange and lemon and fig trees, helio- 
trope, bougainvillea, and ivy geraniums 
fill every nook and corner of the many 
gardens, and the flowers bloom all the 
winter. 

We looked long for a suitable house, 
and wanted very much to inspect a cer- 
tain pale tan stuccoed casa on a plaza be- 
tween the two principal hotels. To find 
the owner and discover if it were to let 
sounds easy, but it had been closed since 
we first arrived on the island, and there 
had been no “To let” sign displayed. 
This is indicated in Majorca by attaching 
a piece of plain white paper, or often only 
a folded newspaper, about a foot square, 
to a window shutter or iron balcony, gen- 
erally without any inscription, but some- 
times with “A Alquilar” (to let), written 
upon it. It took much patience to track 
the owner, or proxy as it turned out, to 
his home, but chance favored us and it 
was to let furnished. From the first visit 
we saw it was just the place to carry out 
our plans, but we had to proceed cautious- 
ly in the usual Spanish way, and not show 
too much interest. 

While the house itself was a small com- 
pact old fashioned affair it had been mod- 
ernized to the point of having a fine tiled 
bathroom; but there was no way of heat- 
ing it. The family had evidently used a 


couple of brass braziers, burning charcoal, 
if they ever used the house in winter, but 
they were now living in South America, 
and their representative would not in- 
stall any heating apparatus for us. It 
was ideal for our purpose because, in the 
garden facing the sea, they had built a 
large, highceilinged room, furnished as 
a dining room, and connected with ‘the 
main house by a covered patio. Just the 
place for a Studio Shop. As I am deaf 
and use a hearing apparatus, I am par- 
ticularly careful in all business arrange- 
ments, and it took several inspections of 
that house and many discussions before 
we agreed to compromise, and put in 
stoves to heat it properly. Then followed 
more discussions and much red tape be- 
fore permits could be secured to cut holes 
in walls for the pipes for the three stoves 
we found necessary for our comfort. It is 
a peculiarity of Majorcan law that what- 
ever change is made in any building 
rented, the building must be left in its 
original state when you give it up. It 
makes no difference if the thing done is 
an improvement of property or not. That 
is the law. So that must be agreed to in 
advance. 

Undaunted by these inconveniences we 
soon'moved in and began to arrange our 
Studio Shop. This large modern garden 
room had five windows and doors opening 
on to the terraced gardens with a magnifi- 
cent view across the bay where the mighty 
Gothic Cathedral towers over the city, and 
a glimpse of the distant mountains. The 
paper and hangings were of soft tones of 
green, and the chandelier in the center 
ceiling and the four corner pendant lights 
were of beautiful Venetian glass. The 
chandelier, a large grape vine with bunches 
of grapes containing the electric lights, 
purple and amber and pale green, and 
the single clusters of lights in the corners 
we had at first thought gaudy, but soon 
found that the green of the walls and a 
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A MAJORCAN HOME AGAINST THE SIDE OF A HILL 


large oriental rug that covered the tiled 
floor balanced the rainbow tints of the 
glass. As a matter of fact the Venetian 
glass decoration became famous, and later 
people drifted into the shop to see it. 
There was a long oval table, highly 
polished, made of the old olive wood that 
is so characteristic of the island, that we 
placed at one side of the room and used to 
display pottery, glass and embroidered 
linens, the chief products of the hand- 
workers. There were a dozen olive wood 
chairs upholstered in leather, ranged 
primly round the walls, as is the custom 
there, but these we scattered through the 
house, and substituted lovely old mahog- 
any chairs, inlaid in arabesque designs in 
lead, and upholstered in soft brocades or 
damask—Majorcan work of long ago and 
not duplicated now. To hold various 
trinkets—all part of the stock we used 
quaint Spanish coffee (or coffin) tables of 
walnut, and tiled tables in designs of gaily 
costumed lords and ladies of long ago. 


The walls we hung with rich red damask 
and antique handwoven peasant rugs in 
Moorish design. We made numerous 
lamps of glistening copper vases and 
bowls, and gay pottery jars, with parch- 
ment shades painted with scenes of peas- 
ant life from the folk-lore of the island. 
Our faithful handy man, Juan (they are 
all either Juan or Jaime), had put in ex- 
tra plugs and cords where we needed 
them, and the shop was aglow with color 
on the short winter afternoons. A collec- 
tor in Madrid had sent us some damask 
hangings, brocades, and antique embroid- 
eries, and we had found in odd nooks 
and corners many copper and brass wa- 
ter jars, brass lamps large and small, so 
with the addition of amber, green and 
amethyst glass candelabra, vases, fruit 
dishes, and all kinds of table service you 
can see that the shop was attractive. 
There are several noted factories for 
this hand wrought glass, and it was al- 
ways a pleasure to go to our favorite on 
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the outskirts of Palma. Here the young 
manager would practice his English on us 
as he showed us the latest work in the 
showroom, and occasionally took us into 
the work shop itself when the men were 
blowing some especially interesting pieces. 
He was always open to suggestions and 
would accept an order for something new 
to him, saying they would at least try, and 
I am glad to say these orders usually 
turned out well. My field of work was the 
outside scouting for supplies for the shop, 
but I used to beg my friend and partner 
to attend to the orders at this factory, for 
I knew the ambitious young manager 
could add to his stock of English more 
readily with her than with me, on ac- 
count of the impaired hearing. 

In this scouting I took the greatest de- 
light in the days I spent in a village in 
a distant part of the island where I had 
discovered a few weavers. In the village 
I had come across an old man sitting in 
a dark shed back of the kitchen at a 
primitive loom weaving wool or cotton 
and linen into short pieces of material 
that many of the island women used for 
aprons, and that we made up into hand- 
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bags. Above his loom hung loops of 
woolen yarns of varied colors making the 
dusky room gay with their colors. As 
often happened I wanted to duplicate 
pieces I had bought on earlier visits, but 
never could I get pieces exactly similar 
in color—as he said it all depended on 
what the dyer sent him. A few miles out 
in the country I found two young men 
who, strange to say, were devoting their 
time to weaving also, and had three or 
four looms in their workshop. Their spe- 
cialty was weaving lengths of twenty 
yards or more of the blue and white ir- 
regular striped linen called “tela lengua,” 
that has been used for bed hangings, cur- 
tains and covers in Majorca from time 
immemorial. And they also made a heavy 
crash woven in large checks of blue and 
white or red and white. They did not 
want to cut this material, but several times 
when we had emergency orders for cus- 
tomers about to leave the island and 
needed a yard or two of a certain design 
the weaver would break his rule and cut 
the strip. As a special order sometimes 
took months to execute, this was really a 
favor—several times people wrote back 
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HAND WROUGHT REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD MAJORCAN GLASS 


for more before sailing home from a 
northern port, and we managed to rush 
the packages through just in time to make 
the steamer. So we felt very friendly to 
these obliging young weavers. 

In another village I came across a 
group of elderly women working at looms 
in a cold barnlike structure, but they 
were weaving a cotton material that was 
used for mattress covers and was made by 
all the mills in Palma. Why these poor 
women gave their lives to doing what was 
done by machinery, and had no distinc- 
tion whatever, is still a mystery to me. 

With orders for duplicates in pottery 
we were not so fortunate, as the stock of 
the wholesale dealers came from various 
towns on the mainland, and many months 
or even a year might pass before certain 
pieces could be made. Old Talavera was 
popular among our customers who liked 
antiques, primitive pitchers and vases in 
delicate purple and blue and green on 
dainty grey or rich tan backgrounds; and 


several times I went over to Barcelona to 
browse around in the many antique shops 
in the oldest quarter of that busy modern 
city to look for pieces required. Coarse 
clay jugs and bowls, tall vases for gardens 
could be easily acquired, as they were a 
specialty of the old town of Inca in the 
center of the island, as well as in a sec- 
tion of Palma. 

Old copper and brass water jugs were 
not so readily found. Our faithful Juan 
told us he had melted down hundreds of 
those old things all his life; he had no 
idea that foreigners would like them. But 
I came upon them once in a while at some 
village fiesta, mixed in with hardware, 
among the booths and stalls in the plaza. 
The little brass lamps, like those used by 
Phoenicians and Greeks I am sure, with 
tiny wicks floating in a bowl shaped re- 
ceptacle, were more in evidence, and the 
tall brass lamps, like those of Florence, 
but with a light shield added, were re- 
produced by the skillful craftsmen. There 
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was one man in town, working in the 
dark interior of a little shop, who would 
cheerfully say: “If you want it ancient, 
senora, I will make it so, but if you want 
it modern, here it is.” And he would 
bring out one highly polished by elec- 
tricity. 

As for wrought-iron that could be re- 
produced from old patterns—many a time 
have I sat in the little office on a mez- 
zanine just above the forges of the best 
iron workers in Palma, discussing with 
his wife and son the intricacies of some 
antique Spanish design for a coffee table, 
or a copy of a special candelabra in one 
of the many churches of Palma, struggling 
to understand between the Scylla of the 
noisy forges below us and the Charybdis 
of my poor ears. 

High up in a top floor of an ancient 
house in the aristocratic Calle Morey, 
a street that contains many a noted patio 
and old well-head, is one of the most fa- 
mous antique printing presses of Europe. 
Here they still print special copies from 
antique blocks—maps of the sixteenth 
century world, crests and coats of arms, 
and many scenes of monastic life, as well 
as all the saints. The first time I hunted 
it up I stumbled by chance upon a funeral 
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service on the floor below, and then found 
the printing offices closed that day in 
honor of the dead. But this gave an addi- 
tional sense of old world customs, and 
added zest after the toilsome climb to this 
attic to watch a young apprentice print 
the pictures I wanted on the dusty hand- 
press of the Guasp family. 

Trifles of interest could be made of the 
fine native olive wood; bagtops, cigarette 
cases, and boxes and trays we could al- 
ways sell. This sounds like a simple mat- 
ter to order, but it meant rushing from 
one furniture maker to another to get 
something made in time to suit our cus- 
tomers, who were mainly travelers in 
transit and must have what they wanted 
at once. Furniture making is one of the 
big industries of the island, but the pad- 
ron was always too busy to make even a 
dozen bagtops immediately, so it was a 
question of weeks unless you could ferret 
out a man working for himself, and will- 
ing to put aside what he had on hand. 
Only in that way did I manage to secure 
a couple of mortars and pestles in olive 
wood for ash trays that had to be de- 
livered on a certain date. But still one 
met with kindly interest even when delay 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Four and a Half Senses 


League For the Cultivation of Noses 


By EvizaBETH CHAMBLESS 


UR noses may bring us enjoyment 
() even when kept discreetly pointed 

away from the affairs of others. 
Have you ever thought of the vast amount 
of pleasure we receive from our lowly 
sense of smell? All through the day mine 
opens vistas for me. I am grateful for my 
nose; possibly not for the generous lines 
of it, but for the side lines over which it 
takes me. 

Morning! The alarm clatters but it 
means nothing. I shut my eyes and wait. 
Presently the unmistakable aroma of bacon 
and coffee wafts in. I fairly bound up and 
into the day. Then come the fragrances 
of soap and bath salts and tooth paste, even 
the nice smell of the morning paper. 

Later we back down the drive and the 
odor of unburned gas tells me that Henry 
is warming up for the day, that by the time 
we are half way to town he will be feeling 
his oats, will possibly be running smoothly 
and possibly not. The unmistakable smell 
of burning rubber gives me keen pleasure. 
The head-of-the-house has forgotten to re- 
lease the brake. One who is herself a care- 
less driver derives great satisfaction from 
the evidence that even the most careful 
soul may sometimes slip. 

As we hop merrily along, the fog carries 
us the acrid smell of burning muck. Some- 
body has set fire to the swamp. I can al- 
most see the days of fighting ahead for the 
relays of firemen who must quench the fire 
which is destroying the top soil. That 
smoke immediately lifts me up and sets me 


down in the middle of an Irish peat bog. 
I see it vividly. I have never been closer 
to Ireland than Daytona Beach, Florida, 
except on a foggy morning when I smell 
the burning muck of the swamp, but my 
imagination knows few barriers. So does 
my nose. Together they have unlimited 
range. 

Away from the vicinity of the swamp I 
sniff slightly. I breathe deeply. I rhap- 
sodize, “Orange blossoms. Really, I do 
smell them.” I am calmly informed that 
it’s entirely too early for blossoms, for even 
the buds. But my nose is stubborn and my 
imagination is active. It might not be but 
it almost was—back yonder. 

In the business section of town I smell 
fresh apples. There must be a car load. I 
can see the rosy beauty of the opened bar- 
rels. I beathe experimentally, “No, it’s 
bananas! Oh, so many! There must be 
thousands of them to make such fra- 
grance.” I see the ship as it chugs away 
from the Cuban port. I am unhampered 
by facts, not having been in Cuba. I even 
smell the fragile lady finger bananas of 
Florida, too delicate for shipment. By this 
time my common sense, which is all held 
in trust by my for-richer-or-poorer partner, 
tells me, “You are smelling banana oil. We 
are passing a spray paint shop.” 

All the time we are traveling side by 
side each is following a nose. His is tak- 
ing him straight to town. Mine gets there, 
ultimately; possibly because it is guided 
by his. I like the side excursions. I would 
not care to trade noses. 
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I wisely decide it’s time to rest my olfac- 
tory nerves. Anyway we are approaching 
a garbage truck. I hastily close the win- 
dow. By the time I arrive at school my 
mind is so full of my life’s reactions to my 
nose that I have half my windows open 
before I realize that my hands are respond- 
ing to my nose’s call for fresh air. 

I begin thinking of the expeditions of 
memory on which my nose has launched 
me so many times. What is your reaction 
to the odor of sauer kraut? I remember 
the very dear friendship with my German 
landlady in a city flat. Try as I might, I 
was never able to get my kraut to smell 
like hers. Life is full of unrealized ambi- 
tions. 

And garlic? I smell it, and again I am 
leaving the sparkle of a snowy morning to 
enter my home in another city flat. Garlic 
had a way of rising up to slap me in the 
face. We had to learn to like it in self 
defense. I can do interesting things with 
garlic but I still object to it, secondhand. 

I smell a cherry pie even in a restaurant 
and I see a picture of a fat little girl seed- 
ing cherries and singing loudly. My 
mother always requested that I sing while 
I was seeding cherries. The crock of fin- 
ished product filled much more rapidly, 
so. Cherries were my favorite fruit when 
I was a child. 

Smell of the woods! I feel the crunch 
of dead twigs under foot. I gather sweet 
Williams. I see May apples under low 
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branched hickory trees. I hear un-named 
birds and I ache with the loved memories 
of my childhood. 

Wood fire! Does it bring back youth 
and camping out, toasted wieners and 
toasted shins, roasted nuts and potatoes 
raked from hot ashes with burned fingers? 

I smell bay leaves and I see the first time 
I held the perfect white cup of a bay blos- 
som and looked deep into its beauty. 

Although I have used cloves for years in 
my own kitchen their fragrance brings 
back the spiced ham over which my 
mother bent in a kitchen heavy with the 
mystery of winter cooking. 

The scent of candied ginger brings me 
a picture of the beloved friend who taught 
me to appreciate its tang. 

Just as a carnation causes my heart to 
shed tears, so does the scent of acacia make 
me want to sing. I see the perfect beauty 
of a certain acacia tree and feel again that 
it is God’s masterpiece of trees. 

I have wondered why our noses are not 
appreciated more. We women are handi- 
capped, slightly, in the full use of these 
organs of ecstasy. Fashion decrees that 
feminine noses must be well covered in 
public. We dare not let them shine. Even 
so, if we will only follow where they lead 
we shall enjoy the excursions. Of course 
our noses may need to acquire educated 
tastes. 

Why not form a League for the Cultiva- 
tion of Noses? 





IN A SILENT WORLD 


By Mary WotTkKyns 


I cannot hear the robin’s song in spring; 

Or wood thrush fluting at the close of day; 

The winds that through the pine trees softly sing; 
The crickets chirping in the new-mown hay. 

The sound of silver raindrops on elm leaves, 

The busy, laughing brook that hurries by, 

The white capped waves that beat upon the shore 
1 cannot hear, yet not bereft am 1; 

For I can see the willows flush in spring, 

The summer’s rose; red leaves, hoar frost, then snow; 
The evening star; the silver crescent moon; 

Sunset of red and gold, then—afterglow. 
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Lip Reading Classes in Massachusetts* 


By Artuur B. Lorp 


ASSACHUSETTS has, of course, 
M the same problems that are con- 

fronting the public school sys- 
tem in every state. Examinations testing 
the hearing of public school children 
have been made, by the use of the audiom- 
eter, in the majority of our cities and 
larger towns... .. It is evident that large 
numbers of children both in the element- 
ary and high schools are hard of hearing 
to an extent which handicaps their progress 
in their school work, and they need instruc- 
tion in lip reading. Lip reading classes 
are now maintained in seventeen cities of 
the state..... 


My limited experience leads me to be- 
lieve that the number and length of the 
periods of instruction should have careful 
consideration. I have found that the length 
of the period varies from twenty minutes 
in one community to an hour and a half in 
one of our larger cities. The most com- 
mon period, however, is thirty minutes, of- 
fered twice each week. I believe that two 
thirty-minute periods per week are pref- 
erable to one one-hour period. . .. . 
Five twenty-minute periods a week would 
be nearly ideal, although, with older chil- 
dren thirty or forty-five-minute periods 
should not be too tiring. 


It is interesting to note that an expendi- 
ture of about $20 per child per year makes 
available to these hard of hearing children 
this opportunity which means the difference 
between success or failure in their regular 
school work... .. I am glad to report 
that, since 1930, eleven additional towns 
and cities have made lip reading available 
within their school systems. While the 
number of children who now have such 
opportunities is very small (about 1,500) 


*Excerpts from a talk given at the Eastern Zone 
Conference of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, Newark, N. J., Janu- 
ary 19, 1935, 


as compared with the total number in the 
state who need such instruction, yet during 
these depression years this record is not un- 
satisfactory. .... 

Massachusetts has for centuries been 
strong in its opinion that education 
should be locally supported and controlled. 
The result is that the establishment of spe- 
cial types of education depends almost en- 
tirely on the attitude of the people in the 
various towns and cities. It is, there- 
fore, necessary in promoting the establish- 
ment of lip reading classes that we con- 
vince the general public of the need. To 
do this requires considerable publicity 
and the united efforts of all those interest- 
ed in promoting their particular type of 
work. I am firmly convinced that the De- 
partment of Education will make little 
headway without the close cooperation of 
organized efforts on the part of citizens. 
What can be done in the way of carefully 
planned publicity was recently demon- 
strated in the vicinity of Worcester. 
Through the clinic, small groups of chil- 
dren were found in three rural communi- 
ties. The needs of these children were 
brought to the attention of the citizens 
through reports of the League for the 
Hard of Hearing and the Division for 
Handicapped Children in the Federated 
Women’s Clubs. A few weeks later, a sys- 
tematic drive was inaugurated, and a part 
time teacher was employed in each of these 
communities to give instruction to these 
children. School authorities are ready to 
take hold of this work when they feel they 
have public sentiment in the community 
to support them. I am very firmly con- 
vinced that it is only through the educa- 
tion of the adults in our various communi- 
ties that we shall be able to offer the 
necessary training to the children in these 
communities. 

(Continued cn page 313) 
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Music and a Hearing Aid 


By ArTHUR HEDLEY 


joy to a great extent the pleasure 
derived from harmonious sounds. No 
greater misfortune can befall a musician 
than to find himself gradually growing 
deaf to all sound, to find that his favorite 
instrument, from which his soul has 
drawn inspiration, joy and comfort, fails 
to convey any melody to his ears. Slowly 
the world of harmony fades away, and he 
becomes imprisoned in a world of silence. 
If he has made music his profession, he 
finds it impossible to carry on, and is 
compelled to give up his vocation. If he 
can hear an amplifier, however, he need 
not give up music altogether. 

From my earliest years, I have been 
passionately fond of music. Brought up 
in a large military town where there were 
several military bands, I quickly became 
familiar with musical airs, both grave and 
gay. I could distinguish from a distance 
the sound of the band as it played the 
soldiers to church or played the troops 
away for foreign service. 

Through the sacrifice of a devoted 
mother, I received a good musical edu- 
cation, and at an early age I was playing 
the piano at public ceremonies. Although 
I did not adopt music as my profession, I 
continued to become proficient, both in 
playing and singing. One of my happiest 
memories is that of accompanying the 
famous Cameronian regiments at their 
parade services during active service. 

But gradually I found that my hearing 
was fading. It became difficult to dis- 
tinguish the different voices in a choir; 
it became difficult to sing in harmony 
with others. When I played the piano, 
there was no life in the vibrations; the 
sound was so dull that I found no plea- 
sure in it. When using the soft pedal, I 
could not hear a sound, and when I 


HANKS to electrical science, many 
deafened folks are still able to en- 


played double fortissimo there seemed no 
increase in the volume of sound. When 
conducting the services in church, I be- 
came confused because I could no longer 
hear the notes of the organ. Only by re- 
ceiving signs from a friend in the audi- 
ence did I know when the organ had 
ceased. It seemed that I had become com- 
pletely deaf to that beautiful world of 
harmony which had always meant so 
much to me. 

But today, thanks to electrical science, 
life has changed for me. Much of what 
I thought had been lost forever has been 
restored, and I find increasing joy in 
playing my beloved instrument. With 
the help of an electrical acoustical instru- 
ment, sound is amplified, and the musical 
vibrations are lively, distinct, and pro- 
longed. I can hear the soft notes quite 
intelligibly, and I get the full effect when 
playing double fortissimo. As the am- 
plifier can be switched from soft to me- 
dium or loud, I am able to alter it to 
meet my requirements. I can now sit 
down and find the greatest pleasure in 
playing Beethoven’s sonatas, or the works 
of other great masters. 

‘With the amplification of sound, the 
distressing head noises are shut out for 
the time being, for the instrument affords 
relief from these in proportion as it re- 
stores the sound of melody. 

Through the kindness of a well known 
firm of acoustical instrument makers I 
was allowed to experiment with their 
latest aid, and found it a great improve- 
ment on my own, its tone much more 
mellow and natural. I invited an old 
friend who is nearly stone deaf to try it 
while I played, and she was delighted 
with the result. 

For parlor use, a good instrument is 
invaluable to the musician who still pos- 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Washington Makes Progress in the 
Fight Against Deafness 


cooperation of friends in the medical 

profession, the Washington League 
for the Hard of Hearing is able to report 
encouraging progress in efforts not only to 
alleviate the effects of deafness but also to 
prevent deafness. 


Children’s Clinic 


First of all, officers of the League and 
members of the staff of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 


cooper to its own work, and to the 


Hearing succeeded in arousing the interest _ 


of Dr. Allan E. Walker, Jr., a young otol- 


ogist of the finest type, and he became 
very enthusiastic about a plan to establish 
in Washington a clinic for the prevention 
of deafness in children, similar to those 
conducted by Dr. Horace Newhart in Min- 
neapolis, Dr. Douglas Macfarlan in Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler 
in New York. So energetically did he set 
about this task that within just a few 
months he had secured the co-operation of 
a leading hospital, the interest of other 
physicians, and a contribution sufficient to 
cover the immediate expenses. The Louisa 
Kauffman Simpson Memorial Clinic has 
already been opened at Children’s Hos- 
pital, and will provide attention for both 
white and colored children. With certain 
restrictions, free otological service is given 
all those who cannot afford to pay. Doc- 
tor Walker and Dr. Richard W. Wilkinson 
are in charge. Dr. Macfarlan made a spe- 
cial trip down from Philadelphia to give 
them an encouraging start. 


Lip Reading Lessons 


One of the earliest questions to arise 
was this: “What is to be done with the 
children found by the clinic to be deaf 
enough to need lip reading lessons?” The 
public school lip reading work, which 


started out so splendidly in Washington 
ten years or more ago, has been allowed 
to shrink almost to zero, and the school 
authorities report that no funds are avail- 
able for its increase. Upon receipt of 
this information, the League rose to the 
occasion, found Miss Adeline Staley, a 
qualified teacher with normal hearing and 
a genuine interest in children, and ar- 
ranged with her for weekly classes. There 
were nine children in attendance on the 
opening day, and provision will be made 
for all who come. One little girl ex- 
claimed to her home room teacher the fol- 
lowing week, “Oh, it’s the most fun! I’m 
going to be there every single Saturday!” 
The school authorities have been most co- 
operative in sending to the different 
schools news of the class. The League 
will keep the work going until the schools 
are able to take it over again. 


Committees in League and Medical 
Society 

Some of the good results accomplished 
by the League were due to the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Professional Co- 
operation, with a chairman who has had 
much contact with various kinds of or- 
ganizations. In response to a request from 
this committee, the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia has appointed, with- 
in its own ranks, a Committee on Deaf- 
ness Prevention. It is a sub-committee in 
the general committee on Public Health, 
and is headed by Dr. Frederick C. Schrei- 
ber. The chairman has made contact with 
the League, and at the recent Tri-City Lip 
Reading tournament he spoke briefly of 
the Society’s interest and the possibilities 
of accomplishment. 


The Study of Deafness 


One of the most practical fields for co- 
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operative work by physicians and laymen 
is that of the scientific study of deafness. 
The physician does the work and the lay- 
man provides the material. Two years 
ago the Washington League began this 
kind of co-operation with Dr. George E. 
Shambaugh, Jr., of Chicago. Dr. Sham- 
baugh came to Washington and examined 
nearly 100 League members, using his 
findings as the basis of several scientific 
papers. Now the movement has gone fur- 
ther. As explained in another part of this 
magazine, the League has appointed a 
committce on the Study of Deafness, 
whose duty it is to interest the members 
not only in furnishing information during 
their lifetime, but also in providing for 
the autopsical study of their temporal 
bones “after they have finished with 
them.” Such work has been talked about 
in various places for several years, but 
little has been accomplished. It is the 
hope of the Washington group that a 
practical, workable beginning has at last 
been made. Read about it on page 291. 





Girl Scouting and the Deaf Girl 
(Continued from page 270) 


of the Votta Review. 


cently: 


She wrote re- 


“The qualities in a leader of a 
physically handicapped group that 
make for the greatest success are three 
—the pioneering spirit, patience and 
pep. To work with any handicapped 
group in any way requires the selfless- 
ness and the courage of the pioneer. 
To succeed with them requires a com- 
bination of patience and pep that is 
rarely found in one individual. One 
must have a fund of patience and in- 
genuity to penetrate the fog in the 
minds of the deaf that their language 
shortage causes. One must have un- 
bounded pep to rouse them from inertia 
and introversion and waken all their 
latent possibilities.” 

The Girl Scout organization is increas- 
ing its efforts: (1) to secure the finest 
possible types of leaders, especially for 
troops of, or including, physically han- 
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dicapped girls; (2) to see that adequate 
training for all such leaders is provided. 

It is deeply gratifying that outstand- 
ing national figures are sharing in these 
efforts. Mr. Hoover has given a scholar- 
ship to provide for special training in 
1935 for the leader of a deaf troop. 
Helen Keller is sponsoring a_ similar 
scholarship for the leader of a blind 
troop. 

Three leaders of Girl Scout troops, of 
deaf girls or including deaf and hard of 
hearing girls, were at Camp Edith Macy, 
one of the best known national training 
schools for Girl Scout leaders, at one 
time last summer. One was the leader 
of the successful troop in the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. One was a teacher 
in the School for the Blind and Deaf, 
Pasay-Rizal, the Philippines, and leader 
of the School Girl Scout troop, in the 
United States on vacation. 

The enthusiasm of these leaders, their 
own statements on what Camp Edith 
Macy training gave them, their contribu- 
tion in classes and conferences emphasized 
anew the vital importance of trained, ex- 
perienced leadership of fine type, if the 
challenge presented by the growing de- 
mand for Girl Scouting for the physically 
handicapped is to be met wisely. 

Are you who read these pages inter- 
ested to know more of the Girl Scout pro- 
gram and what it offers the girl today, 
who has a right to happiness, and health, 
and preparation to meet tomorrow’s 
world? Do you wish to know the training 
required of, and offered to, Girl Scout 
leaders? Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, will welcome the 
opportunity to reply, as helpfully as may 
be, to any inquiry. 





Lip Reading in Emergency School 

The lip reading classes for hard of 
hearing adults and children which were 
established about a year ago in the Lick- 
ing County Emergency School, Newark, 
Ohio, have proved very successful. The 


classes are conducted by Mrs. Rose Evelyn 
Sharritt. 
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Elementary Speech Correction 


Improvinc Your Speecu. A Pupil’s Prac- 
tice Book in Speech Training. With 
Phonetic Aids. By Letitia Raubicheck, 
Ph.D. Illustrated by Charles W. Raubi- 
check. Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Cloth, 163 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


Teachers of the deaf who heard Dr. 
Raubicheck during the Trenton conven- 
tion will welcome this little volume from 
her pen; those who have had no contact 
with her will find a stimulating new ac- 
quaintance between the covers of her book. 

Dr. Raubicheck describes the book as a 
pioneer in speech training for the inter- 
mediate grades of public school, a field in 
which, as director of speech improvement 
in the public schools of New York City, 
she speaks with authority. Its form is 
that of a textbook for the pupils’ use, and 
as such it could be adapted to use as a 
fresh approach to speech work with deaf 
pupils if premature stress on the speech- 
sound symbols of the International Pho- 
netic System is avoided. Teachers well 
versed in the speech-position symbols of 
Visible Speech would be reluctant to fore- 
go their clarifying aid in articulation- 
teaching and their value to older deaf 
pupils as a means of self-correction after 
leaving school; but adaptations can be 
made with little difficulty. 

In its general plan, the book has many 
values for the teacher of the deaf. Inside 
the front and back covers are keys to the 
diacritical markings and the International 
Phonetic System. The elementary sounds 


of our Northamp- * 
ton charts and a 
few others not 
considered essen- 
tial in teaching 
speech to the deaf 
are treated each 
in a separate les- 
son headed by an 
appropriate pic- 
ture. Under the 
picture is a brief 
and very simple description of the forma- 
tion of the sound, keyed by the proper pho- 
netic symbol. Occasionally the description 
differs from that commonly used for chil- 
dren who cannot perfect their sounds 
through hearing. Words, phrases, state- 
ments, and questions using the sound in 
various relations follow the description. 
Lessons on syllabication, stress, intona- 
tion, grouping, and other phases of speech 
add greatly to the value of the book. 
While no book or method offers a royal 
road to the securing of normal speech for 
deaf children, the freshness and richness 
of the material here presented should 
prove an aid to both teacher and pupil. 


L. M. M. 
Directory 


The National Directory of Teachers of 
Speech for 1935 has just been issued by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, whose headquarters are at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The 
aim of the directory, as stated in the in- 
troduction, is to give a complete and ac- 


(Continued on page 324) 
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The Situation Facing the 
Public Schools 





A report issued April 1 by the United 
States Office of Education shows that the 
emergency in education is fully as exten- 
sive as last year. More than one-eighth 
of the school children of the United States 
are in school districts without sufficient 
funds to operate schools the customary 
school term. Approximately 42,200 schools 
are in districts reporting insufficient funds 
to operate schools for the number of 
months to which they were accustomed in 
past years. In these schools, located in 
25 states, there are 3,429,920 pupils and 
102,116 teachers. In 467 school districts 
in eight states there were no available 
funds to operate schools this year. In 
these districts there are 57,090 pupils and 
1,745 teachers. In many cases, last year 
and this, schools which did not have any 
money remained open only because the 
teachers served in a missionary capacity. 


How low teachers’ salaries go in the 
United States is revealed by the facts as- 
sembled for districts in 33 states which 
received federal emergency aid last year. 
In 16 states many teachers received less 
than $20 per month. In 22 states a con- 
siderable number of teachers received less 
than $40 per month. The average con- 
tract salaries of elementary teachers in 
aided school districts was less than $58 
per month and one-fourth of all elemen- 
tary teachers received less than $50 per 
month. This is less than the minimum 
for unskilled labor in most codes. 


R-MISCE 














Administrator Harry I. Hopkins has de- 
clared that aiding the distressed schools 
through the Relief Administration is not 
satisfactory. The placing of teachers on 
relief rolls is anything but desirable. If 
the Federal Government is going to help 
keep schools open for children it should 
set up a special program for this purpose. 
In other words, according to Administra- 
tor Hopkins, what is needed is school- 
relief, not individual teacher-relief. 





The Saint Louis Choral Club 
We of the Saint Louis League for the 


Hard of Hearing are trying a new ex- 
periment in voice training. We have or- 
ganized a choral club. There is nothing 
new in the idea of singing to enrich the 
musical qualities of the speaking voice; 
but it is unusual to attempt group singing 
among hard of hearing people. 

At one of our early meetings we were 
visited by a leading physicist and otolo- 
gist of the city, Dr. C. C. Bunch of the 
Oscar Johnson Institute, who stressed the 
need of voice enrichment on the part of 
hard of hearing persons. The need is self 
evident—most of us have unsatisfactory 
voices. Under competent leadership, bet- 
ter articulation and enunciation are in- 
sisted upon. 

At first, our only thought was for voice 
improvement; but gradually there grew 
an appreciation of better music, of the 
harmony produced by united effort. Also 
there is a spirit of fellowship which seems 
to be enhanced by singing together, and 
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which is seldom enjoyed in other fields. 


We are fortunate in having among our. 


hearing friends people who love music 
and who wish to share their experiences 
with us. The difficulty of arousing en- 
thusiasm for singing among us is being 
gradually overcome. Self-consciousness 
and lack of experience made us diffident. 


Our director helped us gain confidence 
by having experienced singers with nor- 
mal hearing aid in each part. We use 
head phones wired to the amplification 
set, and sing toward the microphone; thus 
the concerted result is brought to each 
member. With consistent practice and pa- 
tient training, we have found that the idea 
of concerted singing is thoroughly prac- 
tical for hard of hearing persons, and that 
very fine rendition is possible. We hope 
to prove this when we give our first re- 
cital next fall. 


If any other League wishes to start a 
choral club, and our meagre experience 
can be of assistance, we shall be glad to 
answer all inquiries. 

—Mrs. ArcH ALBERT. 


Epitor’s Note: Group singing has been 
tried in only a few organizations for the 
hard of hearing in this country, such as 
New Haven and Beverly Hills, although 
choral societies are fairly common in 
European leagues. 





New Superintendent at Hartford 


Mr. Edmund Burke Boatner, M.A., C.E., 
formerly of the New York School for the 
Deaf, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the American School for the Deaf, to 
succeed Mr. Wheeler, who died in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Boatner will assume his duties 
July 1. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, where he studied engi- 
neering. He worked as engineer for a 
Cleveland firm before going to Gallaudet 
College to take the course in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. He has been teaching at 
Fanwood for several years. Mrs. Boatner 
has also had experience in teaching the 


deaf. 
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The MacKay Institute Reorganizes 


Child and Family Welfare, published 
by the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, Ottawa, presents in its 
March issue an account of the MacKay 
Institute of Montreal and of the changes 
recently made in the educational methods 
of that institution. Founded in 1869, by 
a deaf-mute Englishman, Thomas Widd, 
the Institute has served the Protestant deaf 
of Montreal for almost seventy years. In 
all that time it has had but three princi- 
pals. Upon the resignation of Miss Ida 
McLeod, who had served the school as 
principal for forty years, the Board of 
Management decided to reorganize the 
curriculum. Accordingly, Dr. Max Gold- 
stein, Principal of Central Institute, St. 
Louis, was invited to visit the Institute 
and make recommendations. Dr. Gold- 
stein stressed the importance of speech 
teaching and the interference in the ac- 
quirement of speech caused by the use of 
signs in the classrooms. Accordingly, a 
principal thoroughly conversant with the 
oral method was selected, Miss Eva B. 
Hudson of London, who was trained at 
Stoke-on-Trent. Under Miss Hudson’s 
management, the school rooms are being 
reconstructed and the teaching system re- 
organized. 





The Teacher of the Deaf 


The Teacher of the Deaf (England) for 
February contains a number of interest- 
ing articles, one or two of which are so 
important that it is not possible to do 
justice to them in an abstract. It is hoped 
that reprints will be issued of the paper on 
“Methods of Using Classroom Amplifiers,” 
by I. R. and A. W. C. Ewing. An article 
in regard to the questionnaire on reading 
which was noticed in the February VOLTA 
REVIEW gives suggestions as to teaching 


‘deaf children to read with enjoyment. 


Teachers of the deaf took part in the con- 
ference of educational associations held in 
December at University College, and the 
program of their two day session is di- 
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gested. There is an account of the open- 
ing of the new extension of Manchester 
University’s department of Education of 
the Deaf. This consists of a laboratory 
and lecture room, a sound-proof room and 
a control room, a clinic and a workshop, 
all of which will greatly facilitate the re- 
search work being carried on at the Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing. 





News From Foreign Organizations 
Gleaned from Gustav Vogt’s Correspondence 


Finland: The Finnish Association of 
the Hard of Hearing published a Christ- 
mas number of their organ, “Kuule- 
vikainen,” beautifully embellished with 
wood cuts and photographs. This young 
organization is assuming increased im- 
portance. 

Sweden: The Swedish Association of 
the Hard of Hearing has published a 
sixty-page booklet, “Concerning Deaf - 
ness,” to recruit new members. All the 
questions of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing are handled briefly. The foreword 
is written by Princess Ingrid of Sweden. 

In November, a new local group of the 
Swedish hard of hearing was founded in 
Norrképing. There are 125 members. 

Denmark: The Danish Association of 
the Hard of Hearing has formed a na- 
tional league with local groups. President 
Kammerherr A. Krieger, of the Copen- 
hagen club, who has led this organization 
for twenty-two years, was elected hon- 
orary president. 

Norway: The Norwegian Association of 
the Hard of Hearing in Oslo collected 
1.320 kronen (about $330) in the first 
half of 1934 to send thirty hard of hear- 
ing children on a vacation in the country. 

Holland: According to a recent report 
of the inspector of schools for special 
education in the Netherlands, the number 
of pupils in schools for the hard of hear- 
ing in 1933 was 147 boys and 85 girls. 

The pocket calendar for 1935 issued by 
the Netherlands Association of the Hard 
of Hearing, gives, in its 128 pages, an 
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impressive picture of the achievements 
and extended activities of the organiza- 
tion which is typical of the associations 
for the hard of hearing on the Continent. 
Java: A sound amplifier for the hard 
of hearing has been installed in the 
Protestant Church in Pieterspark at Ban- 
doeng, Java. During 1934, hearing aids 
were introduced in several of the churches 
of Batavia and also in some of the mo- 
tion picture theatres. The Association of 
the Hard of Hearing in Soerabaja, Java, 
had a booth at the great international 
celebration of High Mass. They dis- 
played a collection of electrical and other 
hearing aids as well as literature designed 
to interest those of normal hearing in the 
welfare of the hard of hearing. It goes 
without saying that this booth interested 
all the hard of hearing also; but it was 
difficult to convince the native Javanese 
and Chinese of the need of a hearing aid. 
They could not overcome their vanity. 





Summing Up the Situation 


The Pine Tree, published by the Speech 
Readers Club of Portland, Maine, offers 
in its February issue a résumé of the work 
for the hard of hearing child in Maine. 
The report, written by Dr. Frederick T. 
Hill, is an excellent summing up of the 
whole situation. After stating his dreams 
and visions of six years ago and his grad- 
ual awakening to the fact that the prob- 
lem of the hard of hearing child cannot 
be solved by legislative enactment, Dr. 
Hill comments on the progress that has 
been made by the hard of hearing them- 
selves in handling the problem. 

“They have kept the fight, and by their 
persistence and perseverence have enlisted 
other public spirited persons in the cause, 
so that it will go on. It has been and 
must be a program of education.” We, 
too, have had our share of the education, 
he remarks, and have arrived at a saner 
conception of the problem, and perhaps 
this peaceful penetration will have far- 
ther reaching results than might be ob- 
tained through legislation. 
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School Reports 


The 1935 report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Rhode Island School is illus- 
trated with attractive photographs of the 
buildings and classrooms. Especially in- 
teresting are pictures of the nursery school 
and of a class in auricular training using 
the Baldwin oscillator. 

The twenty-eighth Biennial Report of 
the Minnesota School describes improve- 
ments recently made in the school and the 
curriculum. The course of study in the 
advanced department has been revised and 
broadened. New equipment has been made 
available, especially in the science courses. 
Several projects under the CWA have 
facilitated the repair of buildings and 
grounds. A Boy Scout cabin was erected 
as one of the CWA projects. 

The exercises held March 21 to celebrate 


the fiftieth anniversary of the Florida - 


School were very successful and were en- 
joyed by all those present. The program 
included a dance drama given by the deaf 
girls, singing by the blind students, char- 
acter dances by individual pupils, and 
messages of greeting from other schools, 
brought by Superintendent W. Laurens 
Walker of South Carolina, Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin of North Carolina, Dr. Ignatius 
Bjorlee and Superintendent John F. Bled- 
soe of Maryland, and President Percival 
Hall of Gallaudet. Addresses were also 
delivered by President C. J. Settles of the 
Florida School and Hon. W. A. Mac- 
Williams. 





Congress of Phonetic Sciences 


At the Second International Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences, to be held at Uni- 
versity College, London, July 22-26, 1935, 
papers and discussions will be grouped 
under the following heads: Physiology of 
speech and voice; Study of the develop- 
ment of speech and voice in the individ- 
ual—their evolution in the history of man- 
kind; Anthropology of speech and voice; 
Phonology—phonetic features of particu- 
lar languages; The psychology of speech 
and voice; Pathology of speech and voice 
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—the deaf and dumb; Comparative physi- 
ology of the sounds of animals; The rela- 
tion of phonetics to broadcasting; Prob- 
lems of practical language teaching—me- 
chanical aids. Leading phoneticians from 
all parts of the world will take part in 
the congress. At the first international 
congress, held at Amsterdam in 1932, 
members from sixteen different countries 
attended. It is expected that the second 
congress will be even more representative. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Inter- 
national Phonetic Congress, University 


College, London, W. C. 1. 





Hearing and the Carburetor 


Persons afflicted with poor hearing 
have a better chance of making an ac- 
curate adjustment of the carburetor than 
those who listen to the motor when tuning 
it up, according to service men who daily 
undo the mistakes made by ambitious car 
owners. As a matter of fact, service men 
say the method followed by the deaf is 
the newer and better way to check car- 
buretor mixture. 

Unable to hear the motor idling, the 
deaf owner watches the fan. As he turns 
the adjustment screw toward “lean” he 
waits for the fan to hesitate. The correct 
mixture for idling is just above this visual 
hesitation. 

—HAarRTFORD AUTOMOBILER. 





The Progressive Education 
Convention 
(Continued from page 279) 


it is said, because of the fact that essen- 
tially it is ever changing. So there you 
are—but where are you? 

Are we pleased with ourselves? “Con- 
tentment are a very fine virtue,” says 
Charlie Chan, the Chinese detective. But 
if we are anchored to the good old sub- 
ject matter and formulas of the past, if we 
are averse to inspecting them for fear of 
having to pull them up by the roots, it is 
just too bad. “Wisdom will die with us,” 
for we have nothing to learn. And this, 
we are told, is pitiful. 
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Sherman K. Smith 


Voice Scientist of New York 
ANNOUNCES 


Summer Courses 


at 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 











SIX WEEKS 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
* 
FOR THE ADULT HARD OF 
HEARING: 


“Retention of Normal Voice 
Quality in the Hard of Hearing” 


Non-credit. (Course introduced 
at the University of Chicago in 
1933.) 

+ 


FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF: 
Two Courses 
“Creation of Voice in the Deaf 
Child”—Two credits. 


“Techniques in the Use of Mod- 
ern Hearing Aids” —Two credits. 
+ 


Low Tuition—Reasonable Living 
Costs 


5 
For information write 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Helping the Doctors 
(Continued from page 293) 


members who wish to join this crusade: 


How to Will Your Ears to Science 


These instructions are for members and 
friends of the Washington League for the 
Hard of Hearing whose ears have been ex- 
amined by Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Jr., or 
an otologist co-operating with him in his 
study of progressive deafness. 


First: Tell your nearest relatives that you wish 
to allow your ears to be examined after your 
death, for the purpose of helping the medical pro- 
fession in the treatment and prevention of deaf- 
ness. Ask them to sign three copies of a state- 
ment agreeing to allow a slight operation to be 
performed on your ears after your death. Assure 
them that the operation will not disfigure your 
body, and will merely permit the removal of a 
part of your inner ear which is no longer of use 
to anyone but the scientists. 

Second: Tell the Board of the Washington 
League of your wish and give them one copy of 
your relatives’ statement. Keep the other. Ar- 
range with the League to assume the respunsibil- 
ity of paying the fee of the pathologist (the doc- 
tor who will operate on your ears). You are 
expected to deposit $25.00 with the League Trea- 
surer for this purpose. If you are unable to do 
this, ask what other arrangement is possible. 

Third: The League has selected an undertaker, 
Mr. A. R. Speare, to handle this work. You will 
find he already has full instructions, and that 
you need only report to him your name and ad- 
dress and your wish to have your hearing mech- 
anism studied after your death. Do this imme- 
diately, giving or sending him the second copy of 
your relatives’ statement. He will provide any 
type of service desired by your family, at the 
same price obtainable elsewhere. If, however, 
you wish to have the services of some other under- 
taker, you will have to see to it that he has care- 
ful instructions as to how to proceed when he is 
notified of your death. Ask the League for these 
instructions, and see that the undertaker under- 
stands them perfectly. 

Fourth: Secure from the League a card which 
is to be placed in the keeping of those nearest 
you. This card states that the undertaker named, 
and no other, is to be notified at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after your death. 

Fifth: Make your will, and write into it a para- 
graph stating your purpose to will your ears for 
scientific research. Attach to it the third copy of 
your relatives’ statement. 


In the case of a death, this will happen: 
The family will notify the undertaker, 
Mr. A. R. Speare, at once. 
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Mr. Speare will immediately get into 
touch with the otologist, Dr. Allan E. 
Walker, Jr., and will also hasten to get the 
permit required by police headquarters, 
and to expedite arrangements for the op- 
eration. Dr. Walker will know exactly 
what to do, having received detailed speci- 
fications from Dr. Shambaugh. 

That is all. It is very simple, you see, 
and its promoters hope it is “fool-proof.” 
Only time can tell that. 

If any other local group wishes to begin 
such work and desires further information 
it will be given gladly. Such a plan has 
already begun to stir in one city, where a 
prominent otologist has asked for an out- 
line. 

The scientists are our friends. They are 
as anxious as we are to find ways to pre- 
vent deafness—yes, and to cure it. The 
fact that their opinions differ widely, some 
being pessimistic and others optimistic, is 
an excellent reason why we should do all 
in our power to supply them with the ma- 
terial which will help them ascertain who 
is right and who is wrong. Their integ- 
rity is unquestioned. Study will bring out 
the truth, and that is what they are all 
seeking. 

Who wants to help? 





Lip Reading in Massachusetts 
(Continued from page 303) 


I anticipate that the time is not far 
distant when, as a result of the publicity 
which is being given to this work, we 
shall find that there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of properly qualified teachers to take 
up the work of the public schools. I 
find that practically every community 
looking for a teacher demands that she 
shall have been graduated from a college 
or teachers’ college, preferably the latter, 
and shall have in addition completed a 
normal course in lip reading. Then there 
is a feeling on the part of many superin- 
tendents of schools that a teacher who has 
had experience in teaching regular classes 
is more likely to be successful, and in fact 
in some communities two or three years of 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 325 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 325 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 325 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Michigan State 
Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Department of Special Education 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 








Courses for teachers of deaf and hard of 


hearing children 
Mrs. Dorothy Bachman 


Courses in speech reading for adult 
deafened 

Courses for teachers in Jena method of 
speech reading 

Miss Anne Bunger 

Techniques in the use of modern hear- 
ing aids 

Creation of voice in the deaf child 


Retention of normal voice quality in the 


hard of hearing 
Mr. Sherman K. Smith 


For information write 


(Cc. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 








Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 BE. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A 
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teaching experience in public schools is 
required. This requirement means, of 
course, that only teachers with good hear- 
ing are eligible. 

There are few available teachers who 
meet such requirements, and I anticipate 
that in the next decade it will be neces- 
sary for us to encourage young women who 
are graduating from our teachers’ colleges 
to take the necessary training in order to 
become teachers of lip reading. ..... 

During the study of employment of deaf 
and hard of hearing persons conducted by 
the Office of Education in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, as a C.W.A. project, we con- 
tacted 432 persons. We found that 221 
were employed and 211 unemployed. Of 
the total number contacted, 216 were deaf 
and 216 were hard of hearing. The large 
ratio of deaf persons was due to the fact 
that lists of former graduates of schools 
for the deaf were available to the Depart- 
ment while the hard of hearing persons 
were brought to our attention only as we 
contacted various social agencies. 


Of the 211 unemployed, only 45 report- 
ed unemployment as the result of their 
handicap. Of the employed, 192 had been 
employed more than three years on their 
present job and 155 different types of 
work were represented. .... 


Of the 216 hard of hearing persons, 162 
reported that they could not read the lips. 
This is 3714% of the total group and the 
number is significant. It indicates that 
lip reading classes for the adult hard of 
hearing are much needed at the present 
time. 





\ 


Girl Scout Troops in Schools for the 
Deaf Known to National Head- 
quarters April 1, 1935 


Arkansas 
Little Rock—Arkansas School for the Deaf 


Connecticut 
Hartford—American School for the Deaf (West 
Hartford) 
Mystic—Mystic Oral School for the Deaf 
Georgia 
Cave Spring—Georgia School for the Deaf 
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Illinois 

Jacksonville—School for the Deaf (2 troops) 
Indiana 

Indianapolis—State School for the Deaf 
Louisiana 

Baton Rouge—State School for the Deaf 
Maryland 

Frederick—Maryland School for the Deaf 
Massachusetts 

Beverly—Beverly School for the Deaf 


Boston—Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
(Roxbury) 
Northampton—Clarke School for the Deaf 
Michigan 


Genesee County—Michigan State School for the 
Deaf (Flint), 2 troops 
Mississippi 
Jackson—State School for the Deaf 
Missouri 
Fulton—Missouri School for the Deaf 
St. Louis—Central Institute for the Deaf 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf 
New Jersey 
West Trenton—New Jersey School for the Deaf 
New York 
Buffalo—St. Mary’s School for the Deaf (2 


troops) 

Malone—Northern New York School for the 
Deaf 

New York City—Lexington School for the Deaf 
(Manhattan) 


Rochester—Rochester School for the Deaf 
Rome—Central New York School for the Deaf 
North Carolina 
Morganton—North Carolina State School for 
the Deaf 
North Dakota 
Devil’s Lake—North Dakota School for the 
Deaf 
Ohio 
Columbus—State School for the Deaf 
Oregon 
Salem—School for the Deaf 
Rhode Island 
Providence—Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
Tennessee 
Knoxville—Tennessee School for the Deaf (2 


troops) 
Texas 
Austin—Texas School for the Deaf 
Vermont 


Brattleboro—Austine School for the Deaf 
Wisconsin 
Superior—Superior Day School for the Deaf 
Hawaii 
Honolulu—tTerritorial School for Deaf and 
Blind (1 deaf troop, 1 blind troop) 
Porto Rico 
San Juan—San Gabriel 
Asylum 


Deaf and Dumb 
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The New 
eMerriam- 
Webster 


A NEW 
CREATION 








The and 
greatest of the famous 
Merriam-Websters 


latest 


backed by a century 





of leadership and rep- 
the highest 
scholarship. 





resenting 





modern 
Just completed at a 
cost of $1,300,000. 








WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 





§600,000 Entries—i22,000 Not Found in Any Other Diction- 
ary {Thousands of New Words {12,000 Terms Illustrated 
qMagnificent Pilates in Color and Half Tone {Thousands of 
Encyclopedic Articles 35,0900 Geographical Entries {13,000 
Biographical Entries 1200 Valuable Tables {Synonyms and 
Antonyms {13,350 Pages 











See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 














CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 288) 


same place he does. That’s all. Deaf- 
ness is a challenge.” 

“A challenge—a challenge,’ murmured 
Jack. “Oh! I see.” 

“Why, yes,” said the Superintendent, 
“you'll have to work pretty hard and take 
longer to do it, but there’s no reason why 
you should not be able to go on into 
high school with your brother after an- 
other year here, if you try.” 

Jack’s head came up with a sudden, 
joyous fling. “I can go back to public 
school—and go to high school?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“If you are willing to pay the price in 
courage and hard work,” the Superinten- 
dent assured him. 

And Jack, like a racer released, sprang 
into his work with zest from that day on. 
A challenge to his ability was something 
that he could meet gallantly: the gloom of 
an affliction had almost crushed him. 

The prospect of return to life in his old 
school could not be held out to every 
deafened pupil, for will power and ability 
are not bestowed upon all in equal mea- 
sure; but certainly to all the bewildered 
new-deaf can be extended the challenge of 
the handicap—the inspiriting certainty that 
courage and persistence can reduce it to a 
minimum, that its inconvenience need not 
be a ‘barrier to fullness and richness of 
life. Encouragement, lip-reading, determi- 
nation, a common sense philosophy—and, 
lo, a re-created life! 

Afterward—who knows? It takes wind 
to toughen wood fiber; it takes exercise 
to harden muscle fiber; it takes necessity 
to strengthen character fiber. Great men 
and women as a rule do not come from 
among those who have grown up facing 
no gre‘ter problems than the ones in- 
herent in silken ease; the vast majority 
are those who have overcome circum- 
stances commonly regarded as handicaps. 
One need not go back to the deafness of 
Beethoven in his most creative period, nor 
to the blindness of Milton, to find illustra- 
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tions: there is the host that has come up 
from poverty and lack of opportunity; 
there is Steinmetz with his bodily handi- 
cap; Caroline A. Yale with her fragile 
health and the prejudice of her day 
against creative work by women; Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt with his infantile paral- 
ysis; the list is endless. These are the 
ones who have conquered, not always in 
spite of handicap, but often because 
handicap forced their powers into definite 
channels with enormous concentration. It 
seems a fundamental truth that necessity 
for struggle is the great developer of those 
in whom there is something worth devel- 
oping. Provided youthful strength is not 
strained to the point of destruction or 
crushed with despair, we are made by our 
difficulties. 





First Theatre for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 295) 


marked that he had been in the picture 
business from its infancy to the present 
day, and had seen the evolution of the 
movies and the talkies. 

“Just about six years ago, when the 
sound pictures came in,” he said, “we real- 
ized that we would lose in the motion pic- 
ture industry some 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 people. .... We have now equipped 
every seat in this theatre, so that those per- 
sons who are hard of hearing may come in 
here and take any seat and not be segre- 
gated from the rest of the audience. . . . . 
We desire to work in conjunction with the 
League for the Hard of Hearing and all 
their friends. We want you to write us, 
phone us, or tell us the pictures you would 
like to see and hear. You all read the 
newspapers and the magazines. They all 
carry articles of credit, what we call one- 
star, three-star, or four-star productions. 
Any picture that you would like to see in 
the Sonotone Theatre .... we want to 


get for you. We are in a position to do 
that.” 


The picture, “The Night Is Young,” with 
Ramon Novarro, was shown, after which 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Co-Principals 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway. (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Dr. Hayden called on Mr. William J. Neal, 
a hard of hearing man in the audience, to 
describe his impressions of the production. 
Mr. Neal had not before heard a sound 
picture satisfactorily, since he had _ lost 
eighty-five per cent of his hearing. Mr. 
Neal said that he had been in nearly all the 
theatres of Chicago, trying to hear a movie, 
and had been active in having hearing aids 
installed in various public places, but had 
never been able to hear as well as he had in 
this theatre. 

Dr. Hayden closed the program with the 
statement, “The premier performance of 
the Sonotone Theatre, the Cinema Unique, 
is now a matter of history. It is the sincere 
wish of the management of the theatre, of 
the Sonotone Corporation, and of the Chi- 
cago League for the Hard of Hearing ... . 
that it will be the means of breaking down 
the walls of silence that encompass the 
millions of deafened people throughout the 
world.” 





Arts and Crafts in Majorca 
(Continued from page 300) 
seemed quite unnecessary. Their gentle 
“no es costumbre, senora” (it is not the 
custom), was the harshest response to a 
request for a rush order. 

In the shop itself, as it became better 
known, we made many casual acquain- 
tances from many parts of the world, for 
just then Majorca was at the height of its 
popularity. Painter after painter strolled 
in to ask if he or she might hang a few 
paintings on the studio walls; etchers and 
photographers came, too, and craftsmen 
in many fields of work. One customer 
came in one day in great excitement. She 
was an Englishwoman, elderly and severe, 
of the type that I thought had died out 
with Du Maurier. She demanded at once 
the wonderful glass chandelier she had 
heard about. As I took her into the 
Studio to show it to her—I was alone that 
day—she gazed at it admiringly and then 
shouted at me: “How much is it?” And 
when I explained it was not for sale, but 
belonged to the house which we merely 
rented, she gasped: “Not for sale? Well, 
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I would give my last boots for that!” As 
I instinctively glanced down I saw she 
actually was wearing boots, and this on a 
lovely summer afternoon. She went off 
in a rage, not even deigning to look at 
anything else. 

When Sundays came around we would 
give little teas in the Studio, often for peo- 
ple who had been customers during the 
week, or friends of the few people who 
were staying with us in the little house. 
And in the late spring and summer we 
would gather together a group of friends 
for coffee and moonlight parties on the 
terraces on the graded slopes of our gar- 
den, where the white blossoms of the 
Galan de Noche made the soft air heavy 
with their perfume. Many a time there 
were warships in the harbor below us and 
their search lights would be turned on the 
Cathedral or Bellver Castle, and rockets 
would be sent up all along the coast line. 
In the plaza in front of our house during 
the summer nights frequent shows were 
held. A small platform would be erected 
in the afternoon, and when it grew dark 
strolling players would perform short 
comedies, or acrobats and magicians dis- 
play their skill to an admiring crowd; 
and sometimes the country people would 
come in and dance to the music of the 
bagpipe and drum — quaint peasant 
dances, the men and women often in the 
native costumes of the island. As fiestas 
are almost as prevalent as siestas in Ma- 
jorca some form of celebration was con- 
stantly taking place in that plaza; we 
often had to retreat to the Mediterranean 
part of our house. 

But alas, with those summer days came 
the awful drop in the dollar, and Amer- 
icans began to flee from the island, as 
they did from all over Europe; and as 
the exodus grew greater and few new vis- 
itors arrived, we were obliged to face the 
sad fact that the profitable days for an 
arts and crafts shop in Majorca were 
numbered. When the winter, the season 
that had always been most popular, 
brought very few guests we reluctantly 
closed our shop. 
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THE TELEPHONE 
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‘~ WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 


F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 
| entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any regular telephone. A handy dial regulates 
the voice-amplification to your needs, or cuts 
it off when others use the instru- 9 
ment. Ask the business office of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a personal demonstration. ¥ 





WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 














Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 289) 


Fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years 

Three sections, as in fourth year. 

School for more advanced studies for pupils of 
higher standing completing the eighth year. 

The earlier such a program of selection 
and classification can be begun, the more 
effective it will be. The teacher of the in- 
fant class should be able at the end of one 
month to make an independent section for 
the hard of hearing child and the child 
with profound deafness, but with residual 
speech and language, and two parallel 
sections for the totally deaf, according to 
mental ability. This should facilitate the 
educational program from the beginning, 
and pave the way for a definite division on 
an intellectual basis at the end of the third 
year. The backward and subnormal chil- 
dren should be selected and transferred 
to a special school for subnormal children 
as soon as the diagnosis is established. In 
determining the child’s intellectual status, 
his progress, behavior, interests and reac- 
tions both inside and outside the class- 
room are taken into consideration, and de- 
cisions are based on the opinions of all 
those coming in contact with the child. 


Under the difficulties of carrying out 
such a program of selection and classifica- 
tion, Donchex cites a typical example of an 
infant class at the Institution of Chambéry, 
consisting of eleven pupils; one subnor- 
mal, one hard of hearing, two deafened but 
with residual speech and language, and 
seven profoundly deaf, with no intelligible 
speech. Three solutions are presented and 
discussed by the author: (1) Increase in 
the school’s enrollment, so that twenty to 
thirty new pupils would be admitted an- 
nually; (2) bi-annual admission, and (3) 
specialization of schools. The first is 
economically impossible at present; the 
second he believes an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion; the third has proved very satisfac- 
tory in the Scandinavian countries. Spe- 
cialization of schools would call for a 
central receiving institution, where classifi- 
cation could be made and from which the 
pupil would be immediately sent to the 
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proper specialized school. This would im- 
ply further specialization of teachers. 
There would be difficulties in countries 
and states where the division has, as in 
France, been purely geographical. It 
would, however, have many advantages. 

In discussing the possibilities of the 
application of such a program of selection 
and classification, Donchex states that the- 
oretically the plan presents very few ob- 
stacles, but that practically there are 
many. Even at the National Institution 
in Paris, the reduced number of the staff 
would preclude its application at the pres- 
ent time. However, “one should not aban- 
don hope, and should never cease to af- 
firm the indispensable character and the 
numerous advantages of such a program.” 
The establishment of an institution for 
the subnormal deaf child, and _ the 
strengthening of all the schools should be 
the first step toward the introduction of a 
program for selection and classification, 
which will eventually lead to greater 
homogeneity both for schools and for 
classes in the individual school. 

RutH P. GuImLper. 


Dynamic Aids in Teaching 


Seeger, K. Bodily movement as an aid in 
teaching arithmetic and other school sub- 
jects to deaf children. Die deutsche 
Sonderschule, 1, 7, 1934, 505-514. 


It is generally accepted as a fact that 
the deaf child is more concrete in his 
thinking than the hearing child of the 
same age. One result of this is that bodily 
movements are especially significant to 
him. The author gives suggestions as to 
how this fact may be taken into account 
by the teacher. 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 

new and important de- 

velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

The fi ore powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the ioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with a correspondingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. is is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 

306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ALL 
CHURCHES 


THEATRES 


should have 


TRIMM FEATHER.- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 


Send us the name of 





Arithmetic: Exercises are given in 
which numbered spaces are represented on 
the floor and the child makes his calcula- 
tions by walking or hopping through the 
spaces. In this way the numbers gain a 
dynamic character which makes them more 
real than the purely static optical impres- 
sions of a chart at which one merely looks. 
Laws of number relationships, such as 
those of the multiplication table, can also 
be handled in this way. 


your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Authorized State Normal Instructors 
Summer Courses, 1935 


Teacher Training Course: All summer 
m to qualified applicants 


Special Courses: Six Weeks—July 1-August 1 
1. Coaching Course in up-to-date methods. 
m to accredited teachers. 
2. Introduction to Art; a cooperative course. 
Open to teachers and advanced lip readers. 


625 Story Building 149 S. Los Robles 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
For Adults and Children 


Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bldg., No. 526-27 
Mi'waukee, Wisconsin 
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Geography: The introduction of the 
sand table was a great advance in our 
methods of teaching geography, but it is 
still more valuable to use a whole floor 
and make maps on which the children can 
walk about and follow out directions, 
such as, “You are a worker in the silk 
mill and you live on Main Street. How 
do you go to work in the morning?” 

Biology: Such subjects as the circulation 
of the blood may be introduced by similar 
representations. 

History: Representations which the child 
can follow out by means of general bodily 
movements can also be made for time rela- 
tionships, for the rise and decay of na- 
tions, etc. 

* F, HEIDER. 





Girl Guides in Australia 
(Continued from page 275) 
Melbourne School, stated that they hoped 
soon to have a guide company there. So 
at lunch time I waylaid him and extracted 
a promise that it could be begun imme- 
diately and that the information might be 
given to Miss Campbell. How pleased she 

was! 

The next day was Queensland’s day at 
the Scout Jamboree, so my lieutenant and 
I went down. We watched the Color Par- 
ties and Scouts march past, Lord Baden- 
Powell taking the salute. We visited the 
deaf and blind scout camp. The camping 
area was three square miles laid out in 
streets, so finding one small camp was no 
light matter. We were invited to tea. En 
route we had picked up another Queens- 
land Guider and her Victorian friend 
Guider. We talked to the boys. ‘They 
dished us up stew, but we protested it 
wasn’t fit to eat, and so we had fish. They 
admitted the stew had been cooked the pre- 
vious day. Didn’t we tease them! We had 
our own meals in our haversacks, so we 
had quite a banquet. The tea at that camp 
will be one of the happy memories of my 


life. 





A bore is a man who, when you ask him 
how he is, tells you. 


—B. L. Taytor. 
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This scientific y . 
HEARING AID offers you both: 


Do you realize that different cases need different types of hearing aid? 
G, Western Electric makes the Audiphone in bone conduction and air 
conduction types—in varying powers. All are light, compact, engi- 
neered by sound-transmission experts at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric— your assurance of natural sound. Thanks to 
unit design, latest improvements can be added to Audiphones now in 
use. @, Try both bone conduction and air conduction Audiphones — 
the only sure way to learn which type you need. 


a 
Consult telephone directory for address of Graybar branch We iz 
in your city, or mail coupon to Gr raybar Electric Co., 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y., for full informa eae on | 2S, CST ecIric 
Western Electric Audi iphone and name of nearest dea 
vee | + HEARING AID - 


Name OF SRE Ne a Oe Le I Le ee EEN 





| Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


rr 
CUP Snide th atisanchadannknbadbccntha TR cictdicsiiteccdinks | Sd 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 


SPRING TERM—MARCH 1-JUNE 1 
SUMMER TERM—JULY 8-AUGUST 16 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 


Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, ak or ol and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Orcer from the Volta Bureau 








PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
IF YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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Music and a Hearing Aid 
(Continued from page 304) 

sesses a certain degree of hearing. I find 
it best to use the small earpiece in my 
dullest ear, for the hearing that remains 
in the good ear neutralizes any harsh and 
unnatural sound caused by amplification. 
I have found the aid of immense help 
when accompanying a singer in the home. 
I have not found it of great help when 
listening from a fairly long range. For 
example, I failed to hear the soft effects 
at an organ recital, and it has made no 
appreciable difference in the voice of a 
singer who is some distance away. At 
closer range I find it a great boon. At 
Christmas, the rural town band played 
carols almost beneath our window. 

“Hark,” said my cousin, “there’s the 
band outside.” 

I could not hear a sound; but, attach- 
ing my earpiece, I was thrilled to find that 
I heard the band quite well and was able 
to distinguish the carols they were play- 
ing. I also find that I can enjoy a good 
band concert at the seaside by sitting a 
few rows from the front. 

Lest any who read this be tempted to 
buy an instrument that might in his case 
prove useless, I suggest that no instru- 
ment be purchased without a trial of at 
least a fortnight. 





Directory 

(Continued from page 307) 

curate index of the officers, standing com- 
mittees, and members of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, of the 
educational institutions represented by 
members of this association, and of the 
editors and associate editors of The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, its official pub- 
lication. While the list is most valuable, 
it would serve its purpose to greater ad- 
vantage if, in the list of members, there 
were some indication as to which ones are 
actually engaged in the teaching of speech. 
Also, there is no way of telling, even in 
the lists of teachers in different educa- 
tional institutions, who are instructors in 
public speaking and who are engaged in 


' 
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the correction of speech defects. This 
latter information is especially important 
to our readers. 





Summer Course in Speech and Voice 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, will 


offer during the coming summer a clinical 
course in speech and voice correction, un- 
der Dr. Frederick van Doren Martin. The 
intensive six weeks’ course will provide a 
theoretical background and a demonstra- 
tion clinic offering an assemblage of all 
the varying types of speech defectives. 
The course will comprise: Anatomy, Phys- 
iology and Hygiene of the Vocal Organs 
(two credits) ; Methods and Principles of 
Speech Correction (two credits); Psy- 
chology (one credit); Clinic for Speech 
Defects, Supervised Practice Teaching 
(three credits). 





Oxford Meeting of W. F. E. A. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
synchronized conferences of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the 
International Federation of Secondary As- 
sociations, and the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations at Oxford, Eng- 
land, from August 10 to 17, 1935. The 
programs will cover most of the problems 
connected with teaching and education. 
An exhibition of English school work will 
be arranged. Plans are being worked out 
for various tours through the British Isles 
and on the continent. Information as to 
sailing dates, cost of travel, accommoda- 
tions, etc., may be obtained from the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Drugs and Deafness 


A paper on this subject, contributed by 
Mr. George E. Coleman to California and 
Western Medicine, has been reprinted in 
booklet form. Mr. Coleman points out 
the harm which certain drugs may do to 
the individual with a previously damaged 
eighth nerve, and protests against the in- 
discriminate use of such drugs as aspirin, 
quinine, morphine, etc. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vt. 
JULY 1—AUGUST 17 
Private Lessons Normal Courses 


Practice Classes 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 

Children under direction of Ena G. Macnutt, Special 

Teacher for Hard of Hearing Children, Public Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt ; 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 
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» KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 








Show me the Easter bonnets of your 
women, and | will tell you the state of 
mind of your civilization. 


—Mildred Adams 


I am not bold enough to say that the 
film cannot become an art, but I am bold. 


enough to say that it is not one yet. 
—St. John Ervine 


You will achieve nothing if you do not 
begin by believing in the possibility of 
achieving. 

—André Maurois 


Great industries were not built up 
through the money incentive, but through 
pride in accomplishment. 


—Charles M. Schwab 


Successful men and women do not be- 
come that way overnight. They set out to 
make themselves that way by taking heed 
to their business. 

—Angelo Patri’s Letter to 
Boys and Girls 


The advertisements tell us that if we 
keep our skin soft, our teeth white and 
our hair glossy, we shall be charming. If 
we stop to think, we realize that charm 
also emanates from a cultivated speaking 
voice, a use of the King’s English, and a 
correct pronunciation. 


—Ruth Brooks 


Life is too short for reading inferior 
books. 
—Sir James Bryce 


We never produce power, we appro- 
priate it. We never create power, we 


assimilate it. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpsten, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


EASY LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
PRACTICE CLASSES 
Mimeographed and Bound 


Exercises Based on 





Vowel and Consonant Movements 
Easy Stories :- 


Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


May be used by teachers of any 
method. 


PRICE, $1.00 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 











WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EMPLOYED TEACHER, experienced in advanced 
and college preparatory work, desires advancement, 
1935-36. Interested also in summer tutoring. Address 
Box 19, Volta Bureau. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
desires position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
Bureau. 


FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE—Sonotone instrument 
with bone conduction and ear piece. Used one year. 
Perfect condition. Address P. L. M., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position, 
1935-1936. Nine years in Primary and Lower Inter- 
mediate Departments. References. Address Box 22, 
Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF THE DEAF desires 
summer pupil in home. Child for academic instruc- 
tion, or adult for lip reading. Delightful mountain cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery. Address F. H., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER can accommodate deaf 
children in summer camp July and August. Oral in- 
struction, crafts and sports emphasized. Reasonable 
rates. Address Box 37, The Volta Bureau. 


REQUIRED, FOR 1935- 36—Resident teacher, specially 
trained and experienced in oral method. Age should not 
exceed 30. Apply to the Principal, Mackay School for 
the Deaf, 3544 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE in Home Economics, includ- 
ing Child Care, having normal training for oral teach- 
ing of the deaf, desires position as companion for pre- 
school age deaf child. Address D. F., Volta Bureau. 


WANTED, BY EXPERIENCED TEACHER—Position 
for summer, coaching or tutoring deaf child or teach- 
ing lip reading to adults. Available first week in 
June. References. Address G. P., Volta Bureau. 



































The Volta Review 


Difficulties show what we are. 
—Epictetus 


Good sense will show us that what can’t 
be cured must be endured, and good hu- 
mor will assist us to endure it cheerfully. 

—George Hodges, D.D. 

Change is not always progress. But 

without change progress is impossible. 


—Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


Individual freedom is basic to any 
world order worth while. 
—Jan C. Smuts 
If we live in an arrangement which is 
not our own but which is made by some- 
body else, however wise he be it is no 
real world of freedom for us. For our 
creative mind craves expression for itself 
in building its own world. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


If the poems and other rhapsodies from 
all over the world on Spring were in one 
set of books, what a collection it would 
be! Americans are passionately addicted 
to the tooting of the vernal note. Some 
wit, estimating that our Spring poets 
would reach across the Atlantic Ocean if 
laid end to end, has said that this would 
be an ideal layout. The English are fla- 
grant offenders. The French sin and sing 
just naturally. There’s no restraining the 
Italians, Spanish, Germans, Russians, etc. 
The Greeks and Romans could not sup- 
press the urge. Probably the prehistoric 
cave man used to hammer out Spring 
poems. The noblest and most grotesque 
of literature would be side by side in a 
world anthology. 

In the whole mass of such things, is not 
the well known passage in the “Song of 
Solomon” as satisfactory as any? 

For lo! the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. 

—Editorial, from the Boston Herald 
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President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


1932-1935 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Carolina 
7 for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, ‘ 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. M. PITTENGER 


Superintendent, Indiana School 
=. the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: 








Honorary Vice-President, 
Honorary Director, 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Il. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberlake 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


= 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1934-1937 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
—- for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, 


H. M. McCMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, 
School for the Deaf, 
Augustine, Fla. 


Florida 
St. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, J 
Montclair, N. J. 
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62-10 Woodside Avenue 





More Than a Hearing Aid? 


The Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid is more than 
a device for enabling a certain percentage of the deaf to hear . . . it is a teach- 
ing aid of the utmost value. 

The Fairchild Recording Instrument will faithfully record the voices of 
both teacher and student and reproduce them in their full natural qualities. 
Thus, the student is permitted to hear his own voice and tonal speech as well 
as that of the teacher and is able to compare the two, thereby learning to over- 
come the imperfections in his speech and voice. In this way a complete record 
of the oral progress of each student is also provided. 

Another valuable feature of this equipment is that the programs of visit- 
ing speakers and artists can be recorded to provide a useful library of educa- 
tional and entertaining records for both relaxation and ear training purposes. 


Of course, to be of value as a teaching aid, such equipment must be 
so designed that perfect recording and reproduction of the human voice are 
attained. The Fairchild Sound Recorders and Multiple Hearing Aids have 
been designed with this one thought in mind. 


Speech and voice training of the deaf and hard of hearing are easier and 
progress faster, when a hearing and teaching aid of the Fairchild type is used. 


Before buying any hearing. aid equipment be sure to investigate fully 
the teaching services of the Fairchild Instrument. 


Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 





Woodside (New York), N. Y. 





